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Rates. 
PARISH REGISTERS. 


Perhaps it would be wellif readers of “N.&Q.” 
would examine all old registers which may come 
in their way, and give the result in these pages. 
We should then know what registers are now 
actually in existence, their condition, and the 
peculiarities of each. As a humble attempt to 
illustrate my meaning, I give the result of an 
examination of the parish register of Ludden- 
ham, near Faversham. 

It consists of two volumes now bound ther. 
The first gives the births, marriages, and burials 
from 1547 to 1654; the second from 1654 to 1772, 
with certain intervals to be mentioned hereafter. 
a 1547 to 1598 the entries are copied from an 
older register, as may be seen by the first entry in 

“Luddenham.—The Register followi 
out of the old Register Booke of An 

er, nothing added or left out that concerneth the 


rd of Baptysings, buryalls, marriages or other thing 
Pertaining to the church or parish. 
By me Peter Jackson, Clerke, Rect, Eccle. Lud. 1598.” 


papers, which by him are gathered and registered now, as 


many as could by any means by him be learned ?), of 
such ax were christened, marryed and buryed sythess the 


This entry requires two remarks—1. This George 
Bassett died in 1500-1. Under date 1590, after 
two entries in July, there is this: “ Buryed the 
28 of February Mr. George Bassett preacher of 
woord & parson of Luddenham.” 2. “Since 
30 day of October, 1547,” is not quite correct, as 
two entries in February and one in March precede 
the entry under date of October 30. Probably 
these were discovered after the book was com- 
m 

The gaps in the — r may be briefly men- 
tioned. After May 12, 1553, this entry conten: 

“From this present year untill 1560 can be found no- 
thing remembered nor written.” 

The next registered christening bears date Jul 
22, 1560. From March 8, 1561, to Aug. 5, 1563, 
there is also a hiatus duly noted by Peter Jack- 
son. There is also a blank from 1661 to 1666. 

In this copied of the register the dates are 
not entered in their proper order, regard having 
been had to the year only. Thus, in 1560 the 
months run July, October, April, January. 

The book is si ly free from any allusions 
to events of any kind other than baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials of the people. A few visita- 
tions are mentioned ; now and then a new rector’s 
induction is noted, but the only reference to a 
public event occurs on the last of the first 
volame. The entry immedia’ follows one 
firing date of presentation induction of 

athanael Newburgh (1644 and 1645). It is in 

“ Bello plusquam ciuili inter et Partiamentarios 
Wal ous te partem Angliz horribiliter grassante, Bent 

quia satis. 


Domino Exercituum, Deo Forti, 
Deo Liberatori, Deo Servatori, 
Deo Pacifico, Gratias.” 

I may also note that marriages celebrated else- 
where—e. g. at Canterbury—are several times 
entered in this register. The first entry of date 
of birth, in addition to that of baptism, occurs in 
1651. This practice wasintroduced by Nathanael 
Newburgh (who re-wrote the register from 1644 
to’ 1654 inclusive. His copy is found in the second 
volume). 

The cover of the second volume contains “ De- 
clarations of or Intended 
Mariages in parish.” e first entry is in 
1654. Then follow eight in 1655, when the prac- 
tice was discontinued. 

The following entry occurs on folio 55 : — 

“ This was seene and allowed by us: 

“R. Crawrorp. 
“ Hen, PARKER. 
April 28% 1691,” 

It is the only entry of the kind in the book. 
What does it mean ? 

Each of the earlier folios is signed at the bottom 
by the rector and the churchwarden. The charch- 
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wardens’ “marks” are curious. In no case is the 
cross used. Robert Back’s mark is (1). G 
Cowland’s is 4\ (not very distinct). John Cad- 
man's is &. Thomas Brewster's is B. Henry 
Throwley’s is H. John Stare’s (?) is_-—4. Three 
surnames, which strike me as being uncommon, 
may be mentioned — 

Tune Gentleman was rector of Luddenham from 
1638 to 1644, 

Thomas Thunder and Joan his wife are entered 
as buried, one in 1712, and the other in 1718. 

Friday was for years a common name in the 

i J. M. Cowper. 


THE FIRST PRINCE OF WALES. 


An otherwise instructive article on this subject, 
which appeared in The Illustrated London News of 
May 9, is sadly marred by a grievous historical 
legend regarding the Princess Joan, the daughter 
of King John. That monarch is there said “to have 
bestowed on Prince Llewellyn the hand of his 
daughter Joan with the Lordship of Ellesmere, 
and recognised his sovereignty of North Wales.” 
.. Further: — 

“That the Princess pleaded with her husband to make 
peace with her father (then closely besieged at Conway 
with his army, and starving on horseflesh) ; afterwards, 
when the fortune of war had changed, the English arm 
surrounding all the mountains of Snowdon [rather a diffi- 
cult piece of strategy), while the city of Bangor was 
wrapped in flames, she came down from the bleak sum- 
mit of Carnedd Llewellyn, on which her husband had 
sought refuge, and passed along the desolate shores of 
Lake Ogwen to plead with King John that Llewellyn 
and his country might be spared. 

In spite of all this devotion, she was, we regret 
to learn, an unfaithful wife, and a romantic story 
is told how, some years after the death of her 
father : — 

“ William de Breose, one of the most accomplished 
knights of his time, was taken in battle, and carried to 
Llewellyn’s Castle (?), where a criminal intimacy arose 
between him and the Princess, Being soon detected by 
the Welsh Prince, he cast de Breose into a dungeon, and 
reproaching his wife for infidelity, a more fatal 
vengeance. After some months —this part of the story is 
told in two simple couplets of popular Welsh verse — he 
one day called her to him, and asked, ‘ Fair lady, what 
would you give now to see your William?’ ‘Oh!’ she 
answered, ‘ All England and all Wales would I give, and 
I would give you too, Llewellyn, to see my William 

in!’ ‘Then see him yonder,’ retorted the savage 
ieftain, pointing out of the window to a tree where his 
dead body hung. The unhappy woman survived this 
terrible event eight or nine years. Her brother, King 
Henry III., obtained permission for her to come to him 
at Shrewsbury, but never left the Isle of Anglesey, 
dying in 1237. 

Now, with the exception of the date of her 
death, not one word of the above wonderful story is 
true. Where its author can have met with it is 


mystery, though there are some in 
ee "Harold regarding the Welsh King 


Griffith, whose wife was a Saxon Princess, 
which resemble it. But it is too bad to traduce 
the - 93 of poor Joan in the above man. 
ner. If any historical facts were ever beyond 
ae the following are of the number:— 
he Princess Joan, at the death of her father 
King John, in 1216, was a child of five or gix 
mee of age. She was then in the custody of 
ugh de Lusignan (who afterwards married her 
mother), to whom she had been delivered, when 
an infant, by John. Lusignan retained the prin- 
cess until compelled to give her up to her brother 
Henry by the threat of ecclesiastical censure. She 
was soon afterwards married (on June 25, 1221) to 
Alexander IT. King of Scotland. From this time 
she appears frequently to have visited her brother 
Henry III., and received grants of land from him, 
After long sickness, and a fruitless pilgrimage in 
search of health to the shrine of Br Thomas i 
Becket, she died in the arms of her two brothers, 
a and Richard, Earl of Cornwall, on March 4, 
The annals of Lord Hailes, Rymer’s Federa, 
and contemporary chronicles, are conclusive as to 
the real history of the princess, who probably never 
saw Wales in her life; though she is said, in the 
legend under notice, “to have been buried at the 
Convent of Llanfaes, near Beaumaris, where her 
stone coffin is preserved.” If this statement rests 
also on the authority of “simple couplets of Welsh 
verse,” it is perhaps equally untrue, and the 
whole shows the danger of trusting to historical 
facts embalmed in “ popular poetry.” Had the 
writer of the article confined himself to what 
he has drawn from the researches of so good an 
antiquary as the late Mr. Hartshorne, whose in- 
nious derivation of “Ich dien” from“ Eich 
yn ’’ is given, he would have avoided the blunders 
which I haye ventured to correct. 
Ane Lo-Scoros, 


ANCIENT TITHE COMMUTATION. 


In the Register-book of the parish of Whitney, 
co. Hereford, is inserted the fcllowing tithe com- 
position, which seems sufficiently curious to merit 
ublication. Whitney lies on the extreme western 
rder of the county, within a few miles of the 
town of Hay. The pastures on the banks of the 
Wye, within the parish, are very rich, and if the 
original payment of eighteen cheeses from every 
owner of cows had been retained, the income of 
the benefice would far exceed the amount, 200i 
r annum, which it now reaches. “Sir Roger 
wrence's ” church and parsonage have both 
appeared : the former (and perhaps the latter also) 
was swept away by a sudden change in the course 
of the river about the year 1735. C.J. R. 
“In ppetuam rei memoriam Maii 7° 1632. The coppy 
of a composition as appeareth made between Roger Law- 
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! 
rence, parson of the ish of Whitney in the county of | 
Heref. and the inhabitants of the sid pariah concerning | 
the payment of tyth cheese by them to him. 

«The originall whereof is now in the custody of Charles 
West one of the inhabitants of the sayd ish. 

« Bee it knowne to all true christen people to whom 
this psent writing shall come to see heare or read that I | 
§* Roger Lawrence of Whitney in the county of Hereford | 
Clerk parson of the parish church of Whitney foresaid. 
Know yee mee the said St Roger for certaine good and | 
lawful! considerations mee moving have consented and | 
agreed w'® the patron and the whole parishioners of the | 
said parish church of Whitney whose names are under- | 
written in manner and forme following That is to wit | 
as considering in times past the said parishioners and 
every of them did pay unto my pred 8 sixe 
of every house dwelling and inhabiting wthin the s* | 
parish having any kyne wthin the same so that in those 
days my prdecessors had not a —— living to 
maintain him to live therupon for in those dayes there 
was not great encrease of corne wthin the said parish 
And at that tyme the said parishioners did give and grant 
of their owne good will to my said prdecessours xviij 
cheeses of every house yearly for to maintain the living 
of my said prdecessours And whereas the said parish 
now being well replenished with corne where in those 
dayes there was but wild grounds and woods And also 
considering the great need and scarsitie of the poore in- 
habitants of the said parish for lack of whitemeat for the 
maintaining and bringing up of their children and ser- 
vants for to maintaine their good husbandry I the said St 

r for mee and for my successors parsons of the said 
by these psents have remised released and for ever 
quite-claimed the foresaid parishioners and every of them 
of the foresaid former payment of eighteen cheeses to my 
rs granted And the said parishioners have 
promised for them and for either of them to pay unto mee 
the said St Roger and unto my successors vi cheeses yeerly 
of every household householders or any other that 
oer leasowes within the s¢ parish according to the 
id auncient Custome to be payed in manner and 
forme following that is to say three at the feast of the 
Nativity of S. John Baptist and the other three on the 
first day of August and the said parishioners and every 
of them shall bring or cause to bee brought the said 
cheeses yeerly at the day as above limited to the parish 
church of Whitney aforesaid good and sufficient in the 
sight of ij indifferent honest men of the s* parish. 

“ In witnesse whereof I the said St Roger a have 
subscribed my name and put my seal the xxvi day of 
April in the yeare of our Lord God a thousand five hun- 


dred fifty and seauen, 
“ Rocer LAWRENCE prsn 
“Rosert Wuityey Knight of Whitny. 
patron,” 
{ Names of inhabitants follow]. 


THE JESUIT SPEE AND THE TRIALS FOR 
WITCHCRAFT. 


: The whole merit of the abolition of the cruel- 
ties of the trials for witchcraft has been so often 


claimed by writers like Lecky for rationalism, that 
the publication of the following noble protest 
of the Jesuit Spee * will, I think, serve the cause 


* Friedrich von Spee (1595-1635), Cautio Cri 


Criminali 
WI de processibus contra Sagas, &c. Rinthelii, 1631. 
hat manner of man Spee was—that he was no half- 


of truth. The Jesuits were not followers of Vol- 
taire. 

It should be remarked that Spee was the first 
in Germany to raise his voice against the iniqui- 
ties practised in these trials, but not the only one 
of his order who did so. 

The Thirty Years’ War had produced extreme 
distress in Germany,* and this distress was attri- 
buted by the unreflecting people to the sorcerers. 

“So judges,” says Spee, “were ordered by the princes 
to proceed with the utmost rigour. They set to work, but 
find no proofs—no signs of sorcery. They know not 
where to begin. They are accused of negligence, of com- 
plicity with the witches. The judges are warned. New 
commissions are issued, headed by inexperienced men, 
whose cupidity is roused by the reward of 4 or 5 thalers 
for each person convicted. They hear some calumny 
uttered against a r old woman; they dive into her 
past history, and* always find reason for concluding that 
she is a witch. Has her past life been blameless; has 
she frequented the sacraments—what clearer proof of 
witchcraft can there be? for every one knows that hy- 

risy is the best cloak of crime. She is put in prison. 

f she appears frightened, knowing what tortures await 
her, her fear comes from her guilty conscience ; if she is 
firm, this is due to her forehead of brass. Spies, men for 
the most part without conscience, are employed to dis- 
cover proofs of guilt. . . . . . No advocate is allowed the 
wretched woman. Her denials of guilt are attributed to 
obstinacy. If she persists in her declaration of inno- 
cence, she is tortured, The mildest form of the torture is 
first employed. This consists in applying to the woman’s 
legs a toothed machine of iron, which presses the flesh 
till the blood spouts out. Other and severer tortures 
follow, tortures so awful that many women, though con- 
vinced that they would be lost for ever for the lie, falsely 
declared themselves guilty, and were led back to prison 
to wait for death, with none to comfort them or to 
strengthen them in those terrible hours.” 


Spee concludes with an appeal to the judges :— 

“If we all shall appear one day before the tribunal of the 
Great Judge, and if an account must then be rendered of 
every light word and thought, what account will ye 
render to God for all the blood ye have spilt ? ” + 

As a specimen of the kind of evil that roused 
the indignation of Spee, we may mention that 
the Duke of Wurtemburg ordered the magistrates 
to prepare a pile every Tuesday, and to burn on each 
occasion twenty to twenty-five witches, but never 
less thay fifteen. (Gérres, viii.c. 45.) D. J. K. 


THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

A short time back a very curious MS. turned 
up and fell into the possession of Mr. Waller, the 
well-known bookseller, whom most of your readers 
know as one of the best judges of autographs in 


hearted Catholic at any rate—may be judged from the 
fact that he was nearly murdered by the Protestants of 
Hildesheim for his zeal in converting the village of 


Peina. 
* Schiller'’s description; Geschichte des dreissigj. Kriegs. 
book i. 
+ Caut. Crim., quoted by Girres Le Mystique, 
. 45. 
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(4" S. May 28, 


the metropolis. The MS. in question was a copy 
of the rules of the Order of the Garter as it was 
intended to be by certain of the advanced re- | 


formers. The whole was apparently in the hand- | 


writing of Edward VI. But whether this was so 


undoubtedly in his hand. The little book has 
now found, I am told, its most fitting resting- 
place in Her Majesty’s library; but, lest by any 
accident so interesting a document should be again 
lost sight of, I send you a few lines to indicate 
something of its character from my recollection 
of a hasty perusal of it. Iam not certain of dates 
and days, but the chapter was summoned for a 
certain day, which was specified in the illuminated 

y — no doubt under the idea that the whole 


or not, the marginal notes and corrections were | 

| 


reformation of the order would ke quite plain | 
* sailing, and settled at a sitting. But the event 


proved otherwise, and an adjournment for a fort- 
night or so took place; and then all the principal 


alterations ended in a compromise, very amusing. | 


The recommendation that such an ungodly motto 


as “Honi soit qui mal y pense” should be bibli- | 


fied into “ Verbum Dei manet in «ternum” was 
simply negatived and the old words reinstated. 


Then came the great fight of all. As it was | 


derogatory to the majesty of God that honour 


Then his child, though born in a stranger's 

Ts his own true father’s son: ore teh, 
For he — the lawful children’s bread, 

And he starves them, one by one! : 
So, of all the birds that keep the tree, 

This is the wittiest fowl! 
O, the euckoo! the cuckeo’s the one, for he 

Is wiser than the owl! 

R. 8. 


Battap Socrety.—As your notice of this new 
society (ant2, p. 428) has frightened one or two 
, intending subscribers by insinuating that an 
| enormous number of yolumes will be issued by us, 
| I beg to state that we do not mean to print all the 
| English ballads, new as well as old, but only the 
comparatively old ones in the known collections, 

| like the Roxburghe, Bagford, Rawlinson, &c. 
| According to the calculation that Dr. Rnesavir 
| and I made, thirty stout 8vos will hold these col- 
| lections ; and if we can get enough subscribers to 
| enable us to issue three volumes a year, the 


| society’s work will be done in ten years. Con- 
sidering that the Camden has one hundred 
| volumes printed, and the Early English Text 
already about thirty-five, the Ballad Society will 
| have a most moderate issue, and be exactly fitted 


should be paid to saints, it was to be ordained | for the “ moderate library” which you fearit will 


that the figures of St. George and the dragon 
should no longer be the badge of the aioe be 
that, in his place, a simple cross should be sub- 
stituted. This was not so entirely negatived as 
in the case of the motto; but the difficulty was | 
got over thus: — Suffice it that there is to be | 
on the badge, “a man on horseback,”—not St. 
George, of course, but whatever you please, my 
little dears. I am only quoting from a cursory | 

lance ; but I think I have shown that we have 

ere a little historical incident not generally | 
known, — that however pliant the nobility might | 
be in church matters, in their own great order | 
they refused to follow the ultra-reformationists. | 
The joke of the “‘ man on horseback” is very rich. | 
The MS. would be well worth printing. 

J.C. 


A CORNISH FOLK-SONG. 


Now, of all the birds that keep the tree, 
Which is the wittiest fowl ? 

©! the cuckoo! the euckoo’s the one, for he 
Is wiser than the owl! 

He dresses his wife in her Sunday’s best, 
And they never have rent tu pay: 

For she folds her feathers in a neighbour’s nest, 
And thither she goes to lay! 

He wink’d with his eye, and he button’d his 


urse, 
When the breeding time began : 

For he'd put his children out to nurse 
In the house of another man! 


| swamp. F. J. Furnivatt. 


Tempte Bar.—Very shortly I shall issue from 
the press a cheap little volume, entitled Memorials 
of Temple Bar, which, divided into six chapters, 
will give—the progressive history of the structure; 
a brief notice of the ancient highway of Fleet 
Street and the Strand; concise accounts of the 
various ceremonials and pageants which have been 
so intimately connected with the Bar’s history; 
a notice of the building as the modern “ Traitors’ 
Gate”; and lastly, “A Ramble round Tem 
Bar,” briefly noting men, time, and things, which 
have made the neighbourhood so noted in history. 

I have received much valuable assistance from 
many literary friends, and made many references 
to the Guildhall Library collection; but as many 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” may have curious 
volumes (not otherwise accessible) in which men- 
tion is made of Temple Bar, through the long 


| period of its chequered history, I shall feel very 


much obliged for any early notes or transcripts 
upon the subject. T. C. Nosue. 
Leicester House, Great Dover Street, S.E. 


InTERPOLATIONS, IN Horace.—In the A i 
to the third edition of my Mythology of Greece 
and Italy, there is a brief essay on this subject, i 
which sach stanzas of the Odes are enumerated 
as have appeared suspicious in the eyes of various 
critics. To these I should now feel inclined to 


add the following, namely, i. 2, 17-20; iii. 6. 


9-16: 16, 29-32. I must also confess that I 
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mate an association with the Saxon mythology. 
The proper name and the time of Easter have here, 
too, an identical pronunciation, the a in each case 
being accented as above. There is further ground 
for the assumption in that the Saxon pronuncia- 
tion of Saxon words has been greatly preserved in 
the locality alluded to. C, C. R. 


Queries. 


IRISH SONG WANTED. 


I possess one verse of an old Irish song, and 
am desirous of obtaining a correct copy of the re- 
maining stanzas. In the second volume of the 
Collection of Ancient Music of Ireland, the publi- 
cation of which was begun by the late Dr. Petrie 
of Dublin, at p. 10 he has given a setting of an 
ancient melody most generally known in connec- 
tion with another song, of which he gives the 
words as supplied to him by the late eminent 
Celtic scholar Eugene O’Curry, from a manuscript 
written in 1780 by a distinguished and well- 
known Irish scribe of the county of Clare, named 
Peter Connell. Dr. Petrie proceeds to say, that 
as the song is one of Munster origin, so probably 
is the tune to which it is thus united; and states 
that it appears to be but a modified form of the 
— old Munster melody called “Cad e sin 

on te sin, nuem-bain ne ann sin do?” or “ What's 
that to him whom it does not concern?” Writing 
of the Jacobite relics of Ireland, Dr. Petrie ex- 
pressed an opinion that although they, to some 
extent, have contributed to the preservation of 
many of our fine melodies, yet ibly they have 
also tended to the extinction of some of the older 
and possibly better songs to which they had been 
united. 

Of this ballad, of which Dr. Petrie has given 
but the popular name, one quatrain only was dic- 
tated to me by the late lamented Professor Eugene 
O’Curry. For the aid of those unacquainted with 
the characters of the language, I subjoin the 
pronunciation in English characters, which I take 
to be that of the county of Clare, of which 
O'Curry was a native : — 

“ Dha poshamshi lebish na danfad mo ghno, 

Do suifeadh la ghreinia na pearla a’ m’ orp; 

Dha leireen le Watha ne’ nuaree shan lo 

Go dheshin, donteshin na bannan shin dho ? ” 
which is to be thus translated — 

«If I married a slattern who would not do my work, 
Who would sit a whole sunny day,* a pearl before me ; 
If I welted her with a stick nine times in the day, 
What is that to the person whom it does not touch?” 
I shall not venture to offer any observation on 

the want of gallantry of the husband who would 

resort to the argumentum baculinum towards a 

fair lady whose only delinquency, so far as the 


* J.e. for the length of a sammer’s day. 


song informs us, was simply an undue amount of 
indolence ; but, in defence of my countrymen, I 
may be allowed to say that their leaning has been 
generally allowed to be rather towards over indul- 
nce than severity to the fairer portion of their 
ind. And indeed no one who, with a well regu- 
lated mind, will read over {the genuinely Irish love 
songs of the true Celtic‘peasant class, can fail to be 
struck forcibly with the tenderness and deli 
of feeling which they exhibit, contradistinguished 
from the modern Anglo-Irish and foreign nibaldry 
displayed in the cheap productions so libe 
imported, and forced often on most reluctant ear 
in the corrupted atmosphere of the pot-houses, 
and minor theatres, and low concert rooms of the 
present day. Of their grossly demoralizing effeet 
it is painful to speak asit deserves. Of this truth 
the examples so thickly crowd on the reader of 
Dr. Petrie’s charming volumes that it is hard to 
select a suitable specimen, but, on chance, two 
might be chosen from among the love songs: one 
at p. 11 and another at p. 24 of the first volume; 
or perhaps the exquisitely poetical fairy song at 
p- 74, which, however, are rather too long to be 
quoted in these pages. 

Sometimes, it must be admitted, they sink a 
little into feebleness; as, for example, in such as 
the one which begins thus — 

“ Sweet shining daisy, 
I loved you dearly 
When I was really 
But very young.” 
But they are never found to degenerate into licen- 
tiousness, brutality, or profaneness. Some modem 
songs are well known to Irish scholars to have 
been originally written in English, and translated 
from bad English into worse Irish, and are there- 
fore below criticism, Such, for example, as the 
well-known street ballad of “Ma Colleen dhas 
— na mo,” or the “ Pretty Girl milking her 
ow.’ 

But we must not lose sight of the om to 
which I desire an answer—or, more correctly to 
a answers—namely, the remaining verses of 
the song first mentioned, its age, and its author 
ship; as well as that of the air or melody of the 
same name. A reply from some of your nume™ 
ous correspondents will oblige GoppaNact. 


Brown1ye’s “Lost Leaper.”—If it is nota 
eee question to ask, seeing that it refers to 
a living poet, 1 should be very glad to know who 
is meant by the “ Lost Leader,” in Mr. Brownings 
little poem of this name? Remembering Shelley’ 
sonnet to Wordsworth, in which he reproaches 
the great poet of nature (unjustly, I think) with 
being untrue to himself, I think it ible that 
Mr. Browning may also allude to Wordswort 
An ardent student of Browning, however, tells me 


: . 
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that he thinks it refers to Githe. Can any cor- 


respondent enlighten me ? 
JoNATHAN BovcuieEr, 


Bucxtey AND WICKERSHAM FAmILres. — Can 
reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me anything 
about a family of Wickersham, of Bolney, Sussex, 
living there 1685? I want records of the ancestors 
of Thomas Wickersham previous to that time. I 
am also desirous of ascertaining who the father 
was of the Rev. Samuel Buckley, or Bulkeley, who 
was minister and curate at Baddeley in Cheshire, 
1754, and who died at Pottstrigley, near Maccles- 
field, 1794. Any information of Buckley families 
will be most acceptable. Also the ancestor of Sir 
Richard Bulkeley of Beaumaris, who married 
Agnes, daughter of Sir Tho. Nedham, and had 
sons, Arthur, Gresham, Edward, George, and 
Lancelott; and what became of their descendants. 
Address H. A. Barnspriper, 24, Russell Road, 
Kensington. 

Lecturer.—In the year 1812 I 
attended a lecture upon chemistry, delivered in 
an upstairs back-room in the evening at the re- 
sidence of the lecturer, which was in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street. At that lecture Michael 
Faraday was standing at the table as the lecturer’s 
assistant, just in the same capacity as I recognised 
him afterwards in 1815 in attendance upon Pro- 
fessor Wm. Brande at the Royal Institution. When 
Faraday came to reside here I reminded him of the 
circumstance; he seemed surprised and scarcely 
pleased, but recollected the fun which was created 
at the time by some of the pupils, at the close 
of the lecture, inhaling “laughing gas.” Can any 
of your readers furnish the name of the lecturer ? 

W. J. Goopwiy, M.R.CS. 

Hampton Court. 


Discovery or AN Mepat.—In the Lincoln- 
shire Chronicle of April, 1868, under the heading of 
“Grantham ” news, is the following : — 


“Mr. South, builder, while superintending some re- 
rs in the house lately occupied by Mr. Burnett, in 
winegate, found under the boarded floor in the front 
room a silver medal, between the size of a shilling and a 
florin in diameter, and containing about as much metal as 
a sixpence. The figure (head and shoulders) on either 
side was surrounded by one of the following sentences :— 
‘Give thy judgements, O God, unto THE King’; ‘ And 
thy righteousnesse to the King’s son,’ ” 

Having seen the medal, the obverse has the 
bust-effigy of the king in hat and robes, with 
“Give thy ludgements, O God, unto the King,” 
4s @ circular legend thereon; and the reverse has 
the bust-efligy of the son, without hat, and his 
hair brushed ‘upwards from forehead to crown 
with “ And thy righteousnesse to the King’s sonn’ 
4s a circular legend thereon. There is no date on 
the medal, and it is in good preservation. If any 


correspondent can state when and why it was 
struck, it will oblige Mr. South and his friends. 
F, Bear. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 

Cuurcu, Kent. — Wanted, in- 
formation regarding the site of the old church, 
the exact date of its destruction, and the fate of 
the monuments mentioned by Harris in his history 
of the county. Also the names of any rectors 
besides the two mentioned by Hasted. 

C.D. 


Blackheath. 


Har Mast Hien.—A nautical friend has asked 
me to explain to him the origin and the reason of 
hoisting the flag a mast high on certain melan- 
choly occasions. have unsuccessfully tried to 
discover the reason for myself, and am now forced 
to throw myself upon your omniscience. 

W. 

Civil Service Club. 

Hottineton, co. Sussex.—Is there any pub- 
lished representation or view of Grove House, St. 
Leonard’s, otherwise called Grove St. Leonard’s, 
in Hollington? This mansion, which was the 
seat of the Eversfield family in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, was pulled down about 
the year 1820, and a modern house now stands on 
the site. Is anything known of the chapelry of 
St. Leonard’s in Hollington, or of the chapel 
belonging thereto ? 

In the case of a medieval chapelry becoming 
(say in the eighteenth century) nearly depopu- 
lated, the chapel having also Menamaed and its 
site ae unknown, does the chapelry revert to 
the parish out of which it was originally taken ? 
To what parish do any remaining inhabitants be- 
long, or are they extra-parochial ! 8. A. 


Hurne. — Hurne is a common termination of 
names of places in the fenny counties of eastern 
England, e. g. Tilneyhurne and Gayhurne, in or 
near the Bedford Level (Commonw. Statutes, 1649, 
c. 29). What is its meaning ? GRIME, 


Tue Portuevese Joannes i. 399.)— 
Perhaps Sznex will kindly say when, and under 
what circumstances, these coins were circulated in 
England. One of them, the 9s. size, was dug u 
in a field of mine a year or two since, and puzzl 
me much, I have also some of the weights. 

P. 


Lecxonsy Famity.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents refer me to any records of the Leckonby 
family, of Elswick and Eccleston-in-the-Fylde, 
Lancashire ? Jun. 

Winckley Square, Preston. 

to be addressed to Mr. Gittow.—Epb, 

Lister. —Can any one furnish me with the 
meaning of the family name of Lister? I find 
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it formerly written “Le Littester,” alias “Lit- | 


ster,’ and sometimes “ Lydster”? Ishould be glad 
to learn from what occupation it may be derived. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Tae Livine Sxeteton, Cravpr AMBROISE 
Sevrat (4 S. i, 138, 256.)—Will any reader 
oblige by giving, or referring to, some further 
account than Hone’s Every Day Book (vol. i. 


p- 1017-1034), of the above Seurat and time of 


is death, &c. ? GLwysie. 


Mr. Lorutan witnesses a baptism at 
Edinburgh in 1735. 1am anxious to obtain some 
information about him. I fancy he was connected 


with the Russells of Slipperfield and Kingside. | 


Perhaps Mr. Kennedy of Bath can kindly assist 
me ? F. M.S. 


8, Inverness Terrace, Kensington Gardens. 


Mepats or Napotzeon I.—According to a de- 


scriptive book of the medals struck at the national | 


mint of France, “ by order of Napoleon mg tae 
by Capt. Laskey, printed for H. R. Young, Pater- 
noster Row, 1818,” p. 236, the original die of the 


medal “for the Princess Elisa” broke on being | 
“proved; and M. Andrieu received orders to | 


roceed with a second.” Before he had finished 
it, the battle of Waterloo was fought, and the 
work was put aside. 

At a later period, M. Andrieu sold this second 
die to two gentlemen visiting Paris, and they sold 
it “to the publisher.” 

Can any of your readers inform me what has 
become of this die— in whose possession it is? 
Also, is there any instance of a die being sold at 
the English mint? 
lowed ? F. J.J 

Liverpool. 

Neeptework sy Mary Qveen oF Scots: 
Graystock Castix.—In the fire which burnt 
Graystock Castle a few days ago was destroyed a 
Crucifixion, the work of Mary Queen of Scots, 
thus described by Lysons, Magna Britannia, vol. iv. 
(“Cumberland”) p. 106 :— 

“In one of the rooms is the Crucifixion in needlework, 
by Mary Queen of Scots.” 


Hutchinson, in his Jlistory of the County of 


Cumberland (vol. i. p. 350), mentions Queen 
Mary's work — 

“A small picture in silk embroidery, representing the 
crucifixion of our Saviour between the two thieves; the 
work of Mary Queen of Scots, given by her mother, the 
Duchess of Guise, to a Countess of Arundel, of which 
there is an account in the handwriting of Henry Charles 
Howard, on the back of the picture.” 

Lysons also mentions the certification. Is this 
Crucifixion by Mary Queen of Scots engraved, and 
where ? Cc. ¥. 


Retterous Ceremonres. —I have a book en- 
titled 


Is such a transaction al- | 


“ The Ceremonies and Religious Customs of the Various 
Nations of the Known World; with Additions and Re. 
| marks omitted by the French Author: whereby the 

Reader will be informed (in a Concise and Intelligible 
| Style) of the Customs and Ceremonies; in what Manner, 
| and under what Forms, Representations, Signs, &c., the 
| several Nations under both Hemispheres worship a Su- 
| preme Being.” 


| Can anyone tell me who wrote the above book? 
It was published in 1741. T. T. Dyer. 


Supan or 

“ Bungaleh, originally, was called Bung; it derived 
| the additional al from that being the name given to the 
mounds of earth which the ancient rajas caused to be 
raised in the lowlands at the foot of the hills; their 
breadth was usually twenty ‘cubits, and height ten 
| eubits. The periodical rains commence in April, and 
| continue for somewhat more than six months. During 
| this seasyn the lowlands are sometimes overflowed ex- 
| 
| 


cepting the mounds of earth above referred to.”—Glad- 
win’s Ayin Akbari, vol. ii. p. 4-5. 

In what year, and during the reign of which of 
the rajas of Banga were the als or mounds above 
described constructed? Would not canal embank- 
| ments be a more intelligible rendering of the al 
| than mounds? Is it Bengali ? 

R. R. W. Ext. 
Starcross, near Exeter, 


Syttasvs: Rare.— Will any of your writers 
so good as to tell me the derivation of syllabub, 
and rare in the sense of underdone,* as I have 
| heard it used in the United States, and in England 
also when I was young ? Umma, 


Uprton-on-SEVERN. — Does any history of the 
wars in Stephen’s reign, or during the wars of the 
Roses, mention the town of Upton-on-Severn, or 
allude to it as having the only bridge on the 
Severn between Gloucester and Worcester? Any 
information about this town, or its immediate 
neighbourhood, will be very acceptable. 

E. M.Q. 


| be 


Rectory, Upton-on-Severn. 


Portrait or any 
known to be extant of Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, 
| the Dutch engineer who drained the Level of 
Hatfield Chase, in the counties of Lincoln and 

York, in the reign of Charles 1.? K.P. D.E. 


CEREMONIALS AT THE INDUCTION oF A VICAR 
| At the induction of the Vicar of Blackburn a few 
| days ago it is said that— “the sexton plac 
| the key of the church in the north door, which 

was locked.” Canon Richson having read the 
mardate “ took the hand of Canon Birch,” the new 
vicar, “ and placed it on the key ;” having opened 
| the door, they entered; and after the service the 
| new vicar “ascended the tower and tolled one of 
| the bells four times in order to announce his in 


| * Surely this is only another form of raw,—Ep- 
&Q” 
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duction to the parishioners.” Are these cere- uses of the word. It is generalised as a blow of any 
monies essential or only local ? T. T. W. | kind. Sir David Lindsay says of the battle of Pinkey : 


P. Viotet. —I picked up the other day a small and laid cn chelp Gor chelp.” is 


water-colour drawing, cleverly executed, of Henry et peel ia yea in the same way as we at 
Kirk bed | A laddie will say he has been skelpit, whether the taws 
re we 4 uP. Violet 1803.” Can any of your | has been applied in the form of a regular palmie, or laid 

’ A across any other part of his body—a process that often 
readers give me any information about this artist occurs if he does not hold out firm, but shirks the blow, 


i ? R. K, 
or his works : ae K which in consequence descends on the inflicting master’s 
| legs. 
Queries with Answers. | Weare inclined to derive skelp, as Jamieson has done, 


| from the Danish, or rather Icelandic, ske/f, which he 
| states is used in the same sense. He mentions seud and 
| scult as synonymous, but we have never met them in col- 


Sxete.—This word is used both as a verb and 
noun in the Border dialect of Scotland. To skelp 


is to beat, or rather to slap; and “he has got his 
skelps” is well known to the school-boy who has 
witnessed his comrade punished by stripes on his 
hand with the taws—otherwise, from the locality 
of the infliction, denominated his palmies. Whence, 
and what about this word (which an instructed 
etymologist ought to have at his fingers’ ends) ; 
and has it any relation to the red Indian’s scalp, 
in America ? or has it any affinity to scult, scults— 
a similar epithet for the administration of “ paw- 
mies”? Palmam qui meruit ferat ! 
Bosney 


| 


loquial parlance, on the Scotch border or elsewhere. ] 


Sympots. — Monsieur C. Lamiére has received 
a gold medal from the Commissioners of the late 


| Paris Exhibition, for some designs. Amongst 


them is one representing the four heathen di- 


| Vinities over which Christianity has triumphed, 


[This is certainly a very puzzling word, chiefly from | 


the numerous secondary siguifications in which it is used. 
Its radical meaning is that given by Jamieson in his 
Dictionary as No. 1: “To strike with the open hand. It 
properly denotes the chastisement inflicted on the breech.” 

No one ever heard of a shelp on the lag, which nega- 
tives any connection with the scalp, 

When he adds, as No, 2: “ Sometimes it signifies to 
flog the buttocks by means of a dash,” he falls into ove of 
the few errors contained in his valuable book. His au- 
thorities in no way support any such idea. 

The first is from the Popular Ballads, i. 395 : — 

“ He's whirled aff the gude weather's skin, 
And wrappit the dandily lady therein ; 
‘I darena pay you for your gentle kin, 
But weel may I skelp my weather's skin.’” 

Pay is well known Scotch for beating. This be cannot, 
for fear of her gentle kin, inflict upon the lady, but he 
rolls her in his sheep-skin, and then proceeds to the ehas- 
tisement. If this had been done with a lash, the skin 
would have been a complete protection as effectual as 


namely, Jupiter for Europe, Buddha for Asia, 


Isis for Africa, and ZZuitzlopuchtli for America. 
Can you or your several learned readers give me 
the history of this god with the almost unpro- 
nounceable name, quite worthy of low Yankee 
phraseology ? Eporacum. 


[ Huitzilopotchli is the Mexican Mars, the patron deity 
of the Aztecs, The tradition respecting the origin of this 


| sanguinary monster, or, at least, his appearance on this 


earth, is somewhat curious, His mother, a devout per- 
son, one day in her attendance on the temple, saw a ‘ball 
of bright-coloured feathers floating in the air. She took 
it, and deposited it in her bosom. She soon after found 
herself pregnant, and the dread deity was born, coming 
into the world like Minerva, all armed, with a spear in 


| the right hand, a shield in the left, and his head sur- 


the schoolboy's copy-book ; but it would not be so against 


the skelp of a strong man’s open hand. 
The second is from Allan Ramsay : — 


“I'm friends with Mause; with very Madge I'm gree’d; | 


Altho’ they skelpit me, when woodly fleid.” 
That is, madly frightened. 

No one, however, who has seen the “ Gentle Shepherd” 
performed, ever saw these females lay on with cart- 
whips. The fun is, that they content themselves with 
their “ain braid loofs.” 


mounted by a crest of green plumes, (See Clavigero, 
Stor. del Messico, ii. 19.) The colossal image of this 
terrible deity was loaded with costly ornaments. Tis 
temples were the most stately and august of the public 
edifices; and his altars reeked with the blood of human 
hecatombs in every city of the empire. His countenance 
was distorted into hideous lineaments of symbolical im- 
port. In his right hand he wielded a bow, and in his 
left a bunch of golden arrows, which a mystic legend 
had connected with the victories of his people. The 
huge folds of a serpent, consisting of pearls and precious 
stones, were coiled round his waist, and the same rich 
materials were profusely sprinkled over his person. On 
his left foot were the delicate feathers of the humming- 
bird, which, according to Clavigero (ii. 17), singularly 
enough, gave its name to the dread deity. The most con- 
spicuous ornament was a chain of gold and silver hearts 
alternate, suspended round his neck, emblematical of the 
sacrifice in which he most delighted. It was in the year 


| 1526 that Cortés and his brave cavaliers, with shouts of 


It would take a long time to work out all the secondary | 


triumph, tore the uncouth monster from his niche, and 
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tumbled him, in the presence of the horror-struck Aztecs, 
down the steps of the feocalli. See more respecting this 
deity in Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, 3 vols. Lond. 1843, 
8vo.] 


Sryte or THE Emperor or Avsrria, —The 
Emperor of Austria is styled “His Imperial Royal 
Apostolic Majesty.” Imperial as Emperor of 
Germany, Royal as King of Hungary—but why 
Apostolic ? SEBASTIAN. 

[The title of Apostolic Majesty was granted to St. 
Stephen, the first king of Hungary. He was the son of 
Geisa, Duke of Hungary, and was born in Gran in the 
year 979. In his early youth he bore the name of Vaik 
or Wait. When the Bohemian Bishop Adelbert arrived 
in Hungary to convert the pagans to Christianity, the 
young prince became his pupil, and after his betrothal to 
Gisela, sister of the Duke of Bavaria, he was baptised 
under the name of Stephen. On being firmly established 
in his kingdom after his victories over his subjects, who 
had rebelled against him for embracing the Christian 
faith, he sent an embassy to Rome to have his dukedom 
changed into a kingdom. Pope Sylvester II., willing to 
gratify so zealous a sefvant of the church, replied to his 
ambassadors, “I am called ‘The Apostolic,’ but your 
prince, who through Christ has gained a great people, is 
truly an Apostle.” The pope not only granted the king- 
dom to Stephen and his heirs, but gave him permission 
to have the patriarchal cross borne before him, as a sign 
of his apostolic mission. With the cross Pope Sylvester 
sent him a crown of gold, symbolical of his royal juris- 
diction, which is still preserved in the royal chapel in 
Buda.* Hence the title of “ Apostolic Majesty” has 
descended to the Emperors of Austria as representatives, 
through the female line, of the kings of Hungary, when 
they became extinct in that of the male. For an in- 
teresting account of St. Stephen, consult Alban Butler's 
Lives of the Saints, Sept. 2nd.) 


Domespay.—Has a facsimile or reprint of the 
Domesday Book been lately (within the last year 
or two) published, in one volume ? 

R. H. Rosryson. 

Domesday has lately been reproduced in facsimile by the 
photo-zincographic process by the officers of the Ordnance 
Survey, under the authority of the Government. It 
forms two volumes like the original ; the larger, or great 
Domesday Book, is a folio of 700 pages; the smaller is a 
large 8vo volume of 900 pages, containing the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. These two contain the 
census of the kingdom, made up from each county of 
England, excepting the four northern counties, Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham, These 
volumes, or the counties separately, may be had from Mr, 
Stanford, of Charing Cross, who is the appointed agent 

for the sale of the Ordnance Survey and similar works. ] 


* It is almost unn to add, that the arches of 


King Stephen's crown are of a much later period. Vide 
“N, & 1* §, xi. 879, 


Replies. 
QUEEN BLEAREYE’S TOMB: PAISLEY ABBEY. 
(4* S. i. 309.) 


There is a very beautiful drawing of this tomb, 
and of the side chapel in which it stands, locally 
called “The Sounding Aisle,” in the 2nd volume 
of Billings and Burn’s Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotland. The head of the sarcopha- 
gus, and of the canopy over the recumbent figure, 
are distinctly shown. EspEpaRre has accurately 
described the two shields on either side of the 
centre one. This last appears to exhibit, as he 
says, two keys in saltire; but there is besides, in 
the middle of the shield, what appears to be a 
sword in pale, handle at the base (or, possibly, a 
crosier reversed); and the supposed “ crosier en 

ale,” rising from the handle of each key, is more 
ike part of the link of a chain attached to each. 
Mr. Billings considers the sculpture of the cruci- 
fixion to be of later date than the others. It is 
strange to find an antiquary asking .an explana- 
tion of “J. N. R. 1” “Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
ille Judeorum,” as in the Vulgate (St. John, 
xix. 19). 

Your correspondent asks: 1. To what families 
these three shields point? 2. Which is the prin- 
cipal one? and 3. If the charges on the centre are 
those of an ecclesiastic, and on the side shields of 
laics? As these materially affect the date of the 
tomb, one would have liked, before answeri 
them, to have been assured that the tomb h 
remained intact, ab origine, in its present site. 
This, however, is known not to be the case, as the 
chapel was not erected till the close of the fif- 
teenth century ; while the tomb, which is said to 
be of the architecture of the fourteenth, was re- 
moved, with the supposed relics of the Princess, 
by an Earl of Abercorn about 1770 to its present 
site (Crawfurd’s Renfrewshire, ed. 1782, p. 292), 
from one which has apparently been forgotten: 
possibly from the ruined choir, the ornaments of 
which coincide with those on the panels of the 
tomb. Mr. Billings says that “ many parts of the 
sculpture have been repaired”; that it seems “to 
have been in a very fragmentary state in 1820”; 
and “the whole being covered with a thick coat 
of stone-coloured paint, it would now (1849) be 
difficult to distinguish the parts which have 
supplied.” Besides, these several shields may not 
have rT belonged to it, or, at all events, 
not occupied the same relative position (as now) 
when disinterred, as we are told, in 1788, by the 
worthy incumbent of the Abbey Chureh. Taking 
them, however, as they stand, the centre one, 1D 
the post of honour, symbolises, I should fancy, am 
ecclesiastic. That on the dexter, next in , 
appears to be the bearing of Hamilton of Tnner+ 
wick—the earliest cadet of the Hamilton family, 
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who is said to have added the fesse cheque to his 

rnal cinquefoils in consequence of m ing 
the heiress of a Stewart of Cruxton. Now, wher- 
ever this Cruxton may have been situated, it is, 
I feel pretty certain, not the Crocstoun or Crook- 
stoun of the Darnley Stewarts, for this reason :— 
The first of this latter family acquired these 
estates in the thirteenth century by marriage 
with the heiress of a Croc, descended from one of 
the Shropshire followers of the first High Steward, 
and they remained with the Stewarts of Darnley, 
and their successors the Earls and Dukes of Len- 
nox, till the last duke sold them in the seven- 
teenth century to the family of Montrose; from 
whom the Cruikstoun estate came, by purchase in 
the eighteenth, to the Maxwells of Pollock. 

May the fesse cheque not have been taken by 
Sir Alexander Hamilton, second of Innerwick, 
who appears as the husband in 1389 of Elizabeth 
Stewart, younger sister of Margaret Stewart, 
Countess of Angus, and whose wife was next heir 
to the Angus estate, failing George first (Douglas) 
Earl of Angus, the countess’s bastard son, and the 
heirs of his body, in honour of that alliance and 
possible heirship? (See “N. & Q.,” 3°¢S. ix. 515.) 
At any rate these Hamiltons, though close allies 
of the Stewarts of Darnley, never acquired the 
latter's estate of Cruikstoun by marriage; so the 
fesse cheque must be accounted for on some other 
hypothesis. 

he remaining shield, on the sinister side, seems 
to be that of the Stewarts of Blackhall, whose 
ancestor was a natural son of Robert IIL, and 
bore the fesse cheque, surmounted by the lion 
rampant. If this shield is now in siti, this fixes 
the date of the tomb at a period not earlier than 
the reign of Robert III. The first Stewart of 
Blackhall is generally called “ John,” and said to 
have received the lands from his royal parent in 
1396. There is, however, in the Great Seal Register 
(No. 51, p. 213), a grant by this king, of date 
Feb. 8, 1393, to “Sir Murdoe Stewart, Knight” 
(afterwards the unfortunate Albany), during the 
lifetime of David Stewart, Earl of Carrick (the still 
more prem Rothesay), the king’s eldest son, 
of one hundred marks annually from the customs 
of Aberdeen; which, in the event of the young 
prince's death, is to devolve on the king’s [natural } 
son, “Sir Robert Stewart, Knight.” And imme- 
diately following is a similar charter by the king, 

the same date, to his “dearest brother Robert, 
Earl of Fife and Menteith” (the Regent Albany), 
of two hundred marks annually from the cus- 
toms of Linlithgow and Cupar; which, on the 
Earl of Carrick’s death, is to be enjoyed by the 
above Sir Robert. These singular grants seem 
bribes by the king to his brother and nephew, 
to bespeak their protection for his unhappy son 
and heir. As is matter of history, the Albanys 
were accused of his murder at Falkland Palace 


eight years afterwards. This king (unlike his 
father Robert IT., who had many bastards,) is not 
known to have had more than one. Robert IIL., 
as is known, discarded his baptismal name of 
“John” for the “ felix et faustum nomen” borne 
by his heroic great-grandfather, and possibly his 
natural son followed his example. These re- 
marks are offered as a humble contribution to- 
wards the, interesting question of the date of this 
celebrated tomb, which, assuming the armorial 
shields to have always formed part of it, must be 
seventy or eighty years after the death of Marjory 
Bruce. These, however, seem in no way to allude 
to her history, and may therefore be the addition 
of a later age to the recumbent female figure. 
AnGLo-Scortvs. 


QUAKERS, 
i, 222.) 


I can hardly suppose that the number men- 
tioned in the quotation given under the signature 
Rapecrirre, as those imprisoned at one 
time, large as it is—fifteen thousand—is much or 
at all exaggerated. In the unhappy days of 
Charles II., when all nonconformists were liable 
to suffer, persecution fell by far the most heavily 
on the Quakers; for they alone were marked out 
so as to be at once distinguished. Also it must. 
be remembered that in that day, before they had 
any discipline established amongst them, their 
numbers were vastly greater than they ever have 
been since. 

But it would be a t mistake to suppose 
that the persecution of the Quakers commenced 
under restored Episcopacy: for then what had 
been begun by the Independents was simply con- 
tinued and carried out, in great part, by means of 
new laws. Under Cromwell, the number of 
Quakers imprisoned in England is said to have 


been four thousand—of these, not a few suffered - 


this penalty for nonpayment of tithes: for what- 
ever Independents may now profess as to endow- 
ments and establishments, when they could they 
took to the uttermost the benefit of both. 

In New England, however, the Independents 
put the Quakers to death for no reason except 
their nonconformity from the doctrines and prac- 
tices of those who had there sought liberty of 
conscience—a work of persecution in which some 
of the pilgrim-fathers of forty years before were 
themselves age. The restoration of Charles II, 
had the effect of hindering the Independent emi- 

ants from continuing to put other noncon- 
ouiete to death. If liberty of conscience is now 
held by the Independents, it was not the case 
then. When they had power to Brag ey they 
pleased themselves by using it. This they did in 
their public acts, though the private opinions of 
individuals were certainly far better. 
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The reference to the New England persecutions 
by Orme, in his Memoirs of Dr. Owen (chap. xi.), 
is very curious. He of the “very oppres- 
sive measures,” without er the Quakers 
had been put to death; and he notices the whole 
matter after the English government had inter- 
fered for years. He says: — 

“ So contrary to the word of God was their behaviour 


considered, that on hearing of it, a letter was written by 
Independent ministers in London, at the bead of 
whom was Dr. Owen, remonstrating with their brethren, 
and entreating them to desist from such proceedi 
257). . . . This letter, dated the 25th of March, 
9, Dr. Mather acknowledges was not attended at the 
time with all the effects it ought to have produced” | 
(p. 258). 

The whole account is curious: for it would 
seem as if the English Independents had not | 
heard of their American brethren persecuting | 
Quakers to the death, until the English govern- | 
ment had for some eight years put a stop i. ao 
proceedings; and it was when persecuted them- | 
selves that they advised their Transatlantic 
brethren not to persecute. 

Mr. Orme tries hard to shift from Independency 
the guilt of persecution : — 

“ Consistent Independency is not accountable for any- 
thing but what is done by the Churches and their office- 
bearers separately assembled.” 

But what if Independents have done (or if they 
do) inconsistent things? The things = remain 
done, and all the philosophical considerations in 
the world will not undo them; and if done by 
Independents, on them rests the responsibility, 
whether of the blood of Mary Dyer at Boston, or 
of Charles I. 

A writer in “N, & Q.” (4" S. i. 254) mentions 
how — 

“ the Quakers in the United States have been divided for 
about forty years into two perfectly distinct bodies—the 
Orthodox and the Hicksites, the latter being Socinians.” 

How falsely the Hicksites claim to be Quakers 
at all, is shown by the Trinitarian Confession of 
Faith in the Act of William and Mary, a copy of 
which appeared in “N. & Q.” some time since. 

L&rIvs. 


LIBRARY OF THE ESCORIAL. 
8S. i. 340.) 

The account respecting the state of the library 
ef the Escorial, said to be related by a certain 
Austrian ambassador at Athens, cannot be cor- 
rect, ——— as it rests only on the authority of 
& nameless newspaper, dated May 1859. 

I was in Spain in 1859, again in 1866. 
During my last visit I spent three most agreeable 
days at Escorial, and i the li 
with great interest. Many of the volumes 


| and is called Codigo Vigi 


last word, not as English writers 
but Escorial. 


certainly their cut edges towards the visitor; but 


the books were most carefully arranged, and j 
I aleo visited the MSS. department, ani 

pleased to see what care was taken of those 

estimable treasures, amongst which are, (1.) A 
curious Life of Cardinal Wolsey; (2.) Letters of 
Gondomar, Spanish Minister to our : 
(3.) A fine illuminated Missal, date 1315, and 
another with enamel cl i 


to have been written about the year 976, 
from the name of 
the Monk Vigilia, who copied it; (5.) The Arabic 
MSS. are numerous, but few Spanish scholars 
now study this language, as Seiior Don Pascual 
Gayangos assured me; many of the MSS. were 
calutunataly destroyed in the fire which occurred 


| in 1671. Still the number of MSS. yet remaining 


amounts, I was told, to 4000. 

I believe no monks inhabited the Escorial in 
1859; hence the anecdote about the monk “al- 
lowing the Austrian to choose at random a sou- 
venir of the books and manuscripts,” &c., is 
without the slightest foundation in truth. The 
monastery is now converted into a seminary, which 
contains about three hundred students, lay and 
ecclesiastical. The learned rector and professors 
seem to be animated with an excellent spirit, and 
the students to be ardent and diligent in their 
respective studies. Hebrew is taught by a Ger- 
man professor. Padre Claret, the Queen’s Con- 
fessor, who is quite a literary prelate, is the 
president of the college. He has published, ins 
work entitled Miscelénea Interesante (Barcelona, 
1865), an official account of the course of studies, 
the constitutions, privileges, &c. of the college, 
which is styled in full —Z/ Monasterio de San 
Lorenzo del Eecorial. Spaniards always spell this 
do— i 

J, Dartox. 


St. John’s, Norwich. 


LOW SIDE WINDOWS. 
S. i. 364, 


igin of these windows is, as your corre- 
spondent remarks, a verata ques. 
It was a favourite puzzle for the wits of the Ox- 
ford Architectural and Cambridge Camden Socie- 
ties some thirty years back. account of 
them will be found in Glossary of 

Archeological 


The 


A 
Mr. Parker's 
Architecture, i. 294, and in the 
Journal, iv. 314. ‘ 
Itis scarcely necessary, after such an exhaustive 
account of them as will be found in the latter 
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minations, which it is believed belonged to the 
great Isabella I. of Castile ; (4.) There are also two 
copies of the Ihad of the tenth and twelfth cen- 
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work, tosay much more about them. But a few 
circumstances concerning them may still be noted. 

1. They are low in comparison with the floor 
of the chancel, xo¢ always in comparison with the 

outside. At Prior Crawden’s Chapel, 

, is one about ten feet from the ground. In 
La Sainte Chapelle, Paris, is another at a still 

ater height. Another remains at Winchester 

ollege. 

2. They seem to have been always furnished 
with shutters, and not glazed. 

3. They are found mostly at the west end of 
the chancel on the south side, but often on the 
north side ; sometimes on both sides; sometimes 
(as at Kimpton, Hants) in a transept or chantry. 

4. They sometimes (as at Elsfield, Oxon, and 
Allington, Wilts,) have a stone seat and desk 
formed in the sill inside, as if it were the station 
of an attendant who was taking some part in the 
service of the altar. 

5. They are rare in Norman work; but from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century until 
the end of the fifteenth they are comparatively 
common. 

Mr. Prieeor will see the theories about these 
windows duly noticed and disposed of in the 
article in the Archeological Journal noticed above. 
But there is one theory which is not noticed there. 
It is one which was mentioned to me many years 
ago by (I think) a member of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society, who gave his authority at the 
time for the statement he then made. I have 
now forgotten the name of my informant, and the 
authority cited by him. If this happens to meet 
his eye, would he kindly communicate with me ? 

What he then stated was that an injunction 
was issued by certain medieval bishops, ordering 
that at the elevation of the consecrated elements 
in any church a bell should be rung in uno /atere 
of the church, for the benefit of such parishioners 
as through sickness, &c. were unable to be present, 
but who, being warned by the sound of the bell, 
might adore (though from a distance) the Ador- 
able Presence. Hence the low side window. In 
later times the sanctus bell took its place, and I 
have never noticed both in the same building. 

_ This theory seems to meet the various peculiari- 
ties of these windows cited above. In case of 
their being in both sides of the chancel, I find 
that the village lies, or used to lie, on both sides 
of the church; and as the population was to the 
north or south of the building, so the window was 
inserted in the north or south wall. At Kimpton 
the great house is to the south of the church, and 
the low side window belonging to its chantry is 
in the south wall, under the main south window, 
for the benefit of the sick members of the squire’s 
household. 

I must call the special attention of Mr. Pigeort 
and any others interested in this question to the 
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low side window at Othery, Somerset. As it is not 
quite correctly descri in the article of the 
Archeological Journal, I will deseribe it shortly. 
Othery is a cross church with central tower of 
Perpendicular date. Most of the village is on 
the north side, and accordingly there is a low 
side window in the north wall of the chancel. 
Some buildings are on the south side, and there 
is a south window for them. Both these windows 
are of two lights; one of these lights being di- 
vided by a plain transom, and the lower half 
furnished with a shutter, but all the rest of the 
window glazed. The shutters were remaining in 
situ when I saw the church some twenty years 
ago, but I believe that they are now eununed and 
the openings glazed. ; 

After the tower was built it began to give way 
at its south-east angle, and, to hinder further 
mischief, a diagonal buttress was added to that 
angle. This buttress interfered somewhat with 
the southern window, though not quite to the 
extent stated in the Archeological darent, for a 
person could stand or kneel outside, though not 
easily. Anyhow it was thought necessary to cut 
a — hole through the buttress in a direct line 
with the opening of the window. This might well 
be done for the easier transmission of the sound 
of the sanctus bell; but it is clear that all this 
arrangement is fatal to the theories mentioned by 
Mr. Pracor, besides many others. W. G. 


WILLIAM MARRAT. 
i. 365.) 


I had the honour of being personally acquainted 
with the late William Marrat. His favourite 
studies were mechanics, natural philosophy, and 
antiquities. He was also well acquainted with 
Greek, Latin, and several modern languages. 
During his long life he contributed to the mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and — departments 
of the Lady's and the Gentleman’s Diaries, the 
Scientific Receptacle, the Student, the Leeds Cor- 
* respondent, the Mathematical Repository, &c., Ke. 
He also edited, either wholly or in part, the En- 
quirer, published at Boston in three 8vo volumes; 
the Monthly Scientific Journal, published at New 
York, America, in seven parts; and a JZistory of 
the Antiquities of Lincolnshire, his native county, 
which was intended to be completed in three or 
four volumes, according to the materials at his 
disposal. Besides these, he wrote a Treatise on 
Mechanics in Theory and Practice, London, 1810, 
which he dedicated to Dr. Hutton; and also the 
Elements of Mechanical Philosophy, London, 1825, 
which he dedicated to his friend Dr. Trail of 
Liverpool. He died suddenly, at Liverpool, on 
March 26, 1852, in the seventy-ninth year of his 


age, and was buried in the Necropolis near that 
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town. The preceding is abridged from an obituary 
notice which I gave in the Lady's Diary for 1853 ; 
and an additional notice may be seen in my paper 
“On some Liverpool Mathematicians and their 


Writings” in the Transactions of the Historic | 


Society, vol. xiv. pp. 29-40. 
The History of Lincolnshire does not appear to 


have ever been completed. When I published my | 


“ History of the Mathematical Periodicals ” in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, Mr. Marrat favoured me with 
a letter on the subject, an extract from which may 
serve to illustrate one portion of K. P. D. E.’s 
inquiry : — 

“ At the request of several gentlemen, I began to pub- 
lish a History of Lincolnshire; and in the presence of 
my worthy friend Mr., afterwards Sir John Rennie, 
the celebrated engineer, Sir Joseph Banks promised me 
the use of all his papers. The work was published in 
numbers. I carried it on for about four years before I 
applied to Sir Joseph, and I mentioned on the wrappers 
of the numbers that Sir Joseph Banks had granted me 
the use of all his papers, When I wrote to him I told 
him that, with his permission, I would go to Revesley 
Abbey, and take copies of such papers as would be useful 
tome, . . . . He answered my letter by saying that 
he knew nothing about me; that I had made an undue 
use of his name on the wrappers of the numbers I had 
published; that he never promised me the use of his 
papers, nor should I ever have any of them. On reading 
the letter, I concluded the man was doting; but what 
could Ido? In my own justification, I had a letter from 
Mr. Rennie, which stated that ‘ Sir Joseph, with his usual 
urbanity, had granted me the use of all his papers,’ which 
I showed to Lord Brownlow and several other noblemen 
and gentlemen who had patronised the work ; but when 
Sir Joseph had thus acted, they were of opinion that the 
work could not be carried on, because his papers were 
thought to be extremely valuable. I therefore gave up 
the work, and was nearly ruined.” 


For some 7 Mr. Marrat laboured under the 
impression that Sir Joseph did not possess any 
papers of much value; But he afterwards held 
the opinion that Sir Joseph’s conduct arose from 
some chagrin he felt at the Treatise on Mechanics 
being dedicated to Dr. Hutton rather than to 
himself. Most persons are aware of the feud in 
the Royal Society, and of the active parts taken 
therein by Sir Joseph and the naturalists versus 
Dr. Hutton and the mathematicians. It is just 
possible, therefore, that Mr. Marrat’s conjecture is 
entitled to some weight. 


T. T. F.R.A.S. 


“PIERCE THE PLOUGHMAN’S CREDE.” 
i. 244.) 

Mr. Appis has hit off the precise difficulty in 
line 230 by stating that the word “hyt” must 
refer to the kyrtel. This is just why I have sus- 
pected from the first that my explanation was 
wrong, but I gave it because I prefer to face a 
difficulty rather than evade it, and I could think 
of nothing better to say. 


The difficulty of the passage is shown by thi 

that I do not think Mr. Apprs’s solution, t hen 
better, is right even now. There is absolutely no 
force in saying that the kirtle was tucked u igh 
enough off the ground for corn to be carsied in it. 
| If one wants to carry off a good deal in one’s 
| round frock, the nearer the bottom of the hollow 
thus formed is to the ground, the greater, within 
| certain limits, would be its capacity. The correct 
explanation has kindly been sent to me by Mr. 
Wedgwood, and it renders the passage clear 
_enough. A thing is very easy when one is told. 
| He translates it “the Tiree was of so fine a 
| ground (i, e. texture, substance, ground-colour) 
that it might be dyed a fine purple, that it would 
bear being dyed mm grain.” It seems I had un- 
fortunately fallen into the mistake of misunder- 
| standing the word grain; thus erring, however, 
in good company, as it has been more often mis- 
understood by editors than almost any other 
word, for which reason Mr. Marsh wrote a special 
note upon it in his Lectures on English, which is 
retained in the Student's Manual of English, ed. 
Dr. W. Smith, pp. 55-62, which see for numerous 
examples. I can add an older example than any 
he has given, from Langlande’s Piers Ploughman, 
ed. Wright, p. 29:— 

“ Hire robe was ful riche, 
Of reed scarlet engreyned.” 


Mr. Wright, too, has fallen into the trap here, 
and explains engreyned by powdered ! 

And there is a yet better example at p. 274 
(vol. ii.) of the same work, where Mr. Wright 
has, still more unfortunately, printed engreyven; 
having misread « for x, and then printed v for «:— 

“ Do-bet shal beten it and bouken it 
As bright as any scarlet, 
And engreynen it with good-wille 
And Goddes-grace-to-amend-the.” 


In the present instance, then, we may explain 
the line to mean that the kirtle was clean white, 
but its texture was so good that it might have 
been dyed scarlet at any time. 

I take the opportunity of adding a few notes 
also sent me by Mr. Wedgwood. Mete, 1. 425, 
may be still better explained by scanty, as in — 

“ There’s no room at my side, Margaret, 
My coffin’s made so meet.” 


Tymen, |. 742, is rather to teem, or beteem, to 

find in one’s heart to do a thing, as in — 
“I could teem it to rend thee in pieces,” 
See beteem in Wedgwood. 

Wion, 1. 736, is probably connected with flue ; 
G. (down); Bay. flaen, fldwen (light dus 
chaff, flue.) 

In 1. 786, for mene-mong corn read mene 
corn, i.e. common mixed-corn, See Muncorn in 
Halliwell. 
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In 1. 553 is a good example of stare, to sparkle. 
This should be added in the Glossary. 

I have also received some interesting notes upon 

mes from the Rey. E. Gillett, the drift of 
which is that hucksheens or hucksens refer rather 
to the sinews of the hack, hough, or ham. But I 
think my explanation may stand: the A.-S. hoh, 
Eng. hock, has two meanings—(1) the ham, and | 
(2) the heel; and in this case the poor yey 
was muddy only “almost to the ancle,” 1. 430. 
On the other hand, huckshens is now used provin- 
cially in the former sense, and Mr. Gillett cites the 
phrase “all in a mucksen up to the hucksen,” as 
meaning all in a mess up to the hams; to which | 
Mr. Wedgwood adds that the Exmoor Scolding | 
has “thy hozen muxy up zo vur's thy gammerels | 
to the very hucksheens o’ tha.” 
Watter W. SKEAtT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

[The — communication was accidentally mis- 
laid until our attention was called to it by the following 
explanatory reply.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


May I be allowed to say, in my defence, 
that the explanation which is now printed as 
sent by Corin CrouTes was forwarded by my- 
self to “N. & Q.” some weeks ago? I fear the 
letter must have miscarried. It has been a source 
of some annoyance to me, as some erroneous ex- 
lanations have also been since inserted, and it 
ooks as if I were the last to understand a book 
with which I have honestly taken great pains, 
and which I still think I have dcne more to ex- 
plain than any one else. I forwarded at the same 
time some notes upon other passages in the same 
poem. I have received some private letters on the 
subject, which I have answered so as to clear 
myself from seeming to be careless about a sub- 
ject in which I am really much interested. It is 
some set-off against this mistake that I have 
rightly explained some twenty other passages for 
the first time. Watrer W. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Sretia’s Bequest to Srrevens’ Hosprrat, 
Dustin (4* S, i. 410.)—I will not give Dr. Fat- 
CONER altogether a direct, but perhaps a sufficient 
answer. In a leading article of the Pall Mall 
Gazette of May 5, 1868, the case is discussed of the 
destination or fate of property given in mortmain 
for some public purpose to which the policy of 
the state will no longer permit it to be applied. 
The writer says : — 

“ The question arises to whom (subject to the compen- 
sation of vested interests) such property ought to lapse ? 
The only rational answer is, that it lapses to the state. 
It has been said that when the purposes to which the 
original donor devoted it either cease to exist or are un- 
desirable, the property ought to return to those who 
represent him. This is simply impracticable; for as to 


the bulk of such properties (the writer is speaking of 
the Irish church property) the donor is unknown, and 
where known, his subsequent genealogy could rarely be 
made out so as to ascertain his heir, and if such heir were 
found, it would be absurd to overlook the actual or pos- 
sible testamentary or other dispositions of all the inter- 
mediate ancestors.” 

This, it will be observed, does not apply ex- 
actly to Stella’s case. She gives her legacy for a 
purpose which may last for ever, but on the hap- 

ning of a contingent collateral event diverts the 

egacy from its original purpose, and gives it to 
her “nearest relative living.” Now I fancy that 
the alternative gift being to take effect only after 
an indefinite lapse of time (that is) on an effect, 
the time of the happening of which is uncertain, 
would be void under the law as to perpetuities ; 
and even if Stella’s nearest relative could be dis- 
covered, he would not be entitled to the legacy. 


Moruer (4" S, i. 391.) —The Life and 
Death of Mother Shipton is to be had of Mr. Parr, 
printer, Knaresborough, who has published a new 
edition of R. Head’s account, 1687. I cannot tell 
how far it agrees with the original, as I have not 
got one to look at; but I have compared it with 
that published by Hargrove in 1797, and find the 
two as different as they well could be. In fact, 
with one exception, the prophecies in the first do 
not appear in the second, and those in the second 
do not appear in the first. 

The prophecy referred to by C. S. L. occurs in 
the 1797 edition only, applies to Trinity church, 
not to the cathedral, and reverses the operation on 
the stone : — 

“ Before Ouse Bridge and Trinity-Church meets, they 
shall build it in the day, and it shall fall in the night ; 
till they get the highest stone of Trinity-Church to be 
the lowest stone of Ouse Bridge.” 

Explanation. 

“This came to pass: for Trinity steeple, in York, was 
blown down by a tempest, and Ouse bridge broke down 
by a flood; and what they did in the day time in re- 
pairing the bridge, fell down in the night; till at last 
they laid some of the stones that had fallen from the 
steeple for the foundation of the bridge.” 

Mother Shipton is said to have been born at 
Knaresborough, “ near the Dropping Well,” about 
1488, and this event is noted on the inn at the 
gate by her likeness, and this couplet : — 

“Near to this Petrifying Well 
I first drew breath, as records tell.” 

There are some curious traditionary prophecies 
of hers current in the town. One is, that a bridge 
would not stand between the high and low bridges 
until it had been built three times. It has been 
tried by the railway company, and they have had 
to build it twice. The present one, however, 
shows no signs of giving way to its permanent 
successor. 

Another is, that the river Nidd shall run down 
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with human blood ; but before that comes to pass, | 
a man with three thumbs shall hold the horses | 
of three crowned heads on the high bridge.” 
These may interest C. S. L., and show the fore- | 
ight of the old witch, if “ N. & Q.” is not out | 
of print when they come to pass. » W. M. F. 


BALLADs or THE Mrptanp Countres S. i. 
425.)—I shall be pleased to forward to J. H. C. or 
other gentlemen a copy of an old ballad entitled 
“The Three Buxome peed of Northamptonshire,” 
which I have printed for private circulation, on 
receipt of three stamps. I have a volume in MS. 
of “Old Songs and Ballads,” collected by John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant poet, which 
I will print as a private tract, if a few gentlemen 
will forward their names as wishing to possess such | 
at a small cost. JoHN TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


Sm Joun Fenwick (4" S. i. 473.)—There is 
in the possession of Lord Methuen, at Corsham 
House, Wilts, a genuine portrait of Lady Mary 
Fenwick, signed by Sir Gollrey Kneller in 1697. | 

The picture is life-size, on canvas, and very | 
well painted. The lady, in mourning costume, 
is seen to below the knees, seated towards the 
right. She looks towards the left, and holds a | 
miniature of her husband in her right hand. She 


” 


wears a high white cap, the “commode” so 
fashionable during the reign of Queen Mary, with 
long white lappets and a flowing black gauze veil. | 
A white falling ruff, or frill, covers the neck, and | 
the sleeves of her black dress are made quite tight, | 
with white ruffles at the wrists. Her right elbow 
rests on a stone slab, behind which is placed a 
gracefully shaped urn of grey stone, inscribed 
John Fenwick, Bart. Beheaded the 28% 
Jan. 1696.” On the front of the stone pedestal is 
written : — 
“Quod erat mortale Sepulcro 


Intulit Atra Dies: vivet per secula Nomen 
Perpetuum, nosterque Dolor Lacrymaeque mancbunt.” 


The miniature she holds is in an oval black 
frame, wearing a long, light, brown wig, white 
lace tie, and steel armour. The lady’s hair and 
_ are very dark, with equally dark eyebrows ; 
the complexion fair, with bright red lips. No 
rings—not even the wedding ring—appear on her 
fingers. The picture affords an interesting parallel 
with the Knowsley and Wentworth portraite of 
Charlotte La Tremouille, Countess of Derby, also 
depicted in widow's weeds, with a funereal urn 
commemorating her deceased husband, who was 
beheaded at Bolton. ScHarr. 


Saryts (4" S. i. 460.)—The early Irish 
saluts, whose proper costumes are in request, were 
principally ecclesiastics or religious, — bishops, 


abbots, monks, nuns, or priests. It would be 


per to represent them in their respective vest- 
ah or habits, according to the periods in which 


| they lived. It is monstrous to paint St. Patrick 


with a modern episcopal mitre, and a so-called 
archiepiscopal cross; and almost equal to the 
absurdity which we constantly witness of repre- 
senting St. Jerome with a cardinal’s red hat, or, 
as I have seen, reading with a pair of spectacles, 
The best work perhaps which CELT could consult 


| for correct costume is the valuable French pub- 


lication entitled, Recherches sur les Costumes, ete, 
des anciens peuples. Par J. Malliot. It is in 
3 vols. 4to, was first published at Paris by 
P. Didot L’Ainé in 1809. It is profusely ij. 
lustrated by figures in outline, and early clerical 
costume forms a special department. _ H, 


Tur Waite Horst or (4" §, 
316, 403.)—I use this heading merely as a refer- 
ence, my note having no connection therewith. 
S. F. makes an assertion, and properly gives his 


_ reference of Byron having denied the authorship 


of the poem, ‘Oh, shame to thee, Land of the 
Gaul.” 

I have now before me a pamphlet published at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer by “Le Roy-Berger, book- 
seller, 664, Grande Rue,” in the year 1822. The 
title is as follows: — 

“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, a Satire; Ode 
to the Land of the Gaul; Sketch from Private Life; 
Windsor Poetics, &c. By the Right Honourable Lord 
Byron.” 


On the front page is printed, “ Suppressed 
Poems,” and it bears the following autograph: 
“ L’Abbé Richard Wallace, Séminaire de St. Sul- 
pice, Nov" 17", Paris, 1824.” Then succeed a 
preface and the several odes mentioned on the 
title, all of which are certainly very much after 
the style of the illustrious poet ; and as far as it 


| goes, this gives a satisfactory reply as to the 


authorship of the poem in question, Lord Byron's 


denial to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Liom F. 


Psycnicat Poenomenon (4" S. i. 414.)—The 
peculiarity “ of divining the thoughts and motives 
of other persons” forms the subject of one of 
Edgar Poe’s tales. I forget the title of the tale, 
which is a sufiiciently well-known one, but re- 
member thus much. ‘The author represents him- 
self as walking in the street with a friend, and 
giving practical demonstration of his power of 
diving the latter’s thoughts; and he then explains 
the process by which he had attained that result, 
which process proves to be one of careful and keen 
observation, induction, and analysis, not anything 
approaching the preternatural. I believe Poe 
really—not only in bis character as a tale-writer— 
professed to have this faculty: and I myself have 
a yalued friend in a compatriot of Poe's, a North 
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American, who has given evidence of possessing a | tions contributed by me. Perhaps I may take this 


share of the like faculty. He (if I am not mis- 
taken) would not so decidedly as Poe resolve the 
whole thing into reasoning from effects to causes, 


or from demeanour to motive, but would ascribe | 
| rych’s Criminal Law, 1862, ii. 821 (tit. “ Assaults”). 


something to the more mysterious powers known 
as sympathy, intuition, magnetic rapport, or the 
like. W. M. Rosserrt. 


Fors Banpvstx (4" i. 336, 417.) — To me 


opportunity to add the following : — 


1, “ This intent, again, is negatived in the case of the 
schoolmaster who properly corrects his pupil . . . . or 
even, as some say, the husband his wife.”—Serjeant Wool- 


2. “It being a thing common in Russia to beat their 
wives in a most barbarous manner, very often so inhu- 


| manly that they die with the blows; and yet they do not 
| suffer for the murther, being a thing interpreted by the 


it appears to be quite errqneous to suppose this | 


fount to be in the vicinity of Venusia, and the 
lacing it there could have only arisen from the 
ignorance of those who did so in the middle ages 
of the circumstances of the life of Horace, as 
given by himself in his poems. From these it is 
plain that he left Venusia when a boy, and could 
never at any future period of his life have re- 
turned to live there. His father, when going to 
reside at Rome, may have let, or more probably 
sold, his landed property ; and if the former was 
the case, it was, like all the adjoining lands, 
seized and assigned by the Triumvirs to their 
soldiers, so that he was, as he describes himself, 
inopemque paterni et laris et fundi—without house 
or land, till he found favour in the eyes of Miece- 
nas, I therefore think that the “Fons Bandusiz ” 
must have been on his Sabine property, and that 
it would seem to have been the actual Fonte Bello 
— so accurately by Chaupy, as quoted by 
To prove this we must begin by observing that 
the Latin fons, and the Italian fonte, do not ex- 
actly correspond with our fount, well, spring: They 
signify any head of water, no matter what its 
origin. Thus the celebrated Fonte Branda at 
Siena is like the fontane at Rome—a reservoir, 
not a spring. Again, Horace, by the use of the 
term desiliunt of the water, shows that there was 
a waterfall, just as there is at the Fonte Bello, 
the remaining description of which by Chaupy 
most exactly accords with the last two stanzas of 
the ode, in which I would observe that frigus is 
used of the coldness of the water, not of the cool- 
ness of the shade; and that, as the critics have 
seen, t/er is collective, and is the same as tlices. 
The difficulty that made Chaupy go to Venusia in 
search of the poet’s fount will perhaps disappear 
when we reflect that in the time of Horace Italy, 
like the rest of Europe, was far better wooded, and 
of course better watered, than in modern times, 
80 that the upper land from which the cascade 
came may have been covered with ilices, and have 
furnished a sufficient supply of water even during 
the flagrantis atrox hora Canicule. 
KETGHTLEY. 
Lzoat Rien 70 Beat Wire (4 8. i. 301.)— 


Permit me to refer An InnER TEMPLAR to 
N. & Q.” (3° S. ix. 107; x. 195), at the latter 


of which references he will find a string of quota- | 


law to be done by way of correction, and therefore not 
culpable.”—The State of Russia under the Present Czar, 
by Captain John Perry, 1716, p. 201. 

3. “In Russia, the women were very obedient to their 
husbands, and patient under discipline ; they were even 
said to be fond of correction, which they considered as an 
infallible mark of their husband's affection.”— The Mirror, 
vol, xviii, 1831, p. 372. 

4, “ That, if in Muscovy, the women are not beaten 
once a-week, they will not be good, and therefore they 
look for it weekly ; and the women say, if their husbands 
did not beat them they should not love them.”—Pur- 
chase’s Pilgrims. (The Mirror, ut sup., p. 288.) 


5. “A remarkable judgment was given a few days back 


| at Dresden. A young female servant charged her master 


with striking her with a cane in the face, but the court 
declared that the chastisement did not exceed the limit 
of corporeal punishment which masters have a right to 
administer to their servants.”— Ladies’ Own Journal and 
Miscellany, Edinburgh, March 24, 1866. 

6. [Original Notes of a traveller in Russia in 1679.) 
“In one of his boots the bridegroom has a whip. He 
orders the bride to pull off his boots; if she take off that 
first which contains the whip, the husband gives her a 
stroke with it, as an earnest of what she is to expect in 
future.— Three or four years ago, a merchant having beat 
his wife in a most cruel manner . the woman 
perished miserably. ‘This murder was not examined into, 

ecause there is no law against putting their wives to 
death under pretence of correction. They sometimes hang 
& poor creature up and whip her in a horrible 
manner.—Of late years fathers take precautions to pre- 
vent ill usage to their daughters, and insert in marriage 
contracts ‘That the husband shall not scourge 
her, neither kick her nor give her fisticuffs, &c.’ . . . 
If she will not consent [to go into a nunnery, in certain 
cases] he has the liberty of bringing her to reason by the 
blows of a cudgel.”— Gent, Mag., 1814, ii, 422-3, 

W. C. B. 

Dicxry Sam (1* S. xii. 226.) — More than a 
dozen years having passed since I queried in your 

ages this name for a Liverpool man, and no reply 

aving been offered, I venture to suggest that it is 
an easy and natural corruption, or rather contrac- 
tion of &:xaedueros,—divided into two parts, or set at 
variance,—in allusion to the political contests be- 
tween Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, 
that have so often agitated the town. Liverpool 
was famous for its party contests, and its inhabi- 
tants may well have been said to be dixarduevor 

rticiple, Ist aorist, med. voc. 3:xdfw). 

W. T. M. 


Barrie or THE Boyne S. i. 388.) — The 
tradition mentioned by D. J. K. has been quoted by 
some learned writer, but though I have searched 
Burton and others, I cannot at present find or call 
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to mind the reference. I can nevertheless re- 
member the story, which I have often heard from 
my father, respecting the objection King James 
expressed to allow the gunner to make his daughter 
a widow. Whether my father had his informa- | 
tion from an old man he used frequently to men- | 
tion as having stated he saw King William enter | 
Dublin, or not, I cannot now say, but the tale, as | 
related by D. J. K., is very common throughout 
Treland with the Orange party, when they want | 
to run down James's character, and with the Op- 
position when they want to extol it. A reference 
to printed matter on the subject would 4 . 
atom. F, 


Nots at Weppinas §, i, 342.) —The custom 
of strewing nuts at weddings is described in Put- 
tenham’s Art of Poesie. The whole chapter will 
scarcely bear to be transcribed. The following is 
an extract : — 

“ The Maner of Reioysings at Mariages and Weddings. 

“, .. For which purpose also they used by old narses 
(appointed to that seruice) to suppresse the noise by 
casting of pottes full of nuttes round about the chamber 
upon the hard floore or pavement, for they used no mattes 
nor rushes as we doe now, So as the Ladies and gen- 
tlewomen should haue their eares so occupied, what with 
Musicke and what with their handes wantonly scambling 
and catching after the nuttes, that they could not intend 
to harken after any other thing. This was, as I said, to 
diminish the noise of the laughing lamenting spouse . . .” 


SEBASTIAN, 

Qvoration (4% 8. i. 269.) — Mr. Bares will 
find the lines beginning — 

“ Behind, he hears Time’s iron gates close faintly,” 
in the poem entitled “ The Death of a Believer,” 
am in The Vision of Prophecy, and other 

wvems, by the Rev. J. D. Burns, M.A. (late of 
Hampstead). Edinburgh, Johnstone and Hunter, 
1854. J. E. H. 


Thurso, 


Tre Duntnornes (4" i. 407.) —Mr. Rotre, 
in his interesting article upon the Royal Academy, 
seems to have made some confusion in his account 
of the Dunthornes and the artist Constable. I | 
remember when a schoolboy at East Bergholt, 
Suffolk, to have seen Mr. Constable (of whom I 
believe my family were amongst the earliest 
patrons) painting the Valley of the Stour from 
what was then called the New Road, a road lead- 
ing from the village to Flatford Mill. On that 
occasion John Dunthorne the son was, according | 
to custom, in attendance upon the artist. I was | 
acquainted with the Dunthornes, father and son; | 
they were the village glaziers, and men of intelli- | 

nce; the former sung at the local music meet- | 
ings, and the latter painted birds in still life, and 
occasionally landscapes. His knowledge of oil- 
painting, I understood, was acquired from the | 


eminent academician. Some specimens of these | 


intings were still existing in the village of East 
rgholt a few years since. They owed their 
value, as it ap to me, entirely to the cir- 


cumstances under which they were produced, 


being the fruits of the leisure hours of an indus- 
trious artisan. I remember also to have heard of 
one of the artists named Dunthorne at Colchester, 
and have seen a curious engraving which bore his 
name. It was called Fever and Ague. It repre- 
sented a miserable invalid, shivering over a fire, 
with a large blue snake coiled about him. Close 
at hand, with extended arms, stood a horrid figure, 
clothed in bristling fur, ready to embrace him as 
soon as the snake had subsided. I am not aware 
that this painter was connected with the Dun- 
thornes of East Bergholt. Hermit or N, 


Tony Jue xii. 523; 4% S. i. 160.) —Such 
jugs were formerly common in this country, the 
front pinch of the cocked hat serving as the spout. 
They were always understd0d to refer to the hero 
of the song — “ Toby Philpot, a thirsty old soul.” 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


CANDLE PLATES, OR WALLERS, OF Brass or 
Latrin (4 §, i, 20, 103, 424.)—Candle plates or 
wallers must surely be the candlesticks contrived 
to be hung on the walls of rooms used for public 
assemblies, well remembered as used in old times, 
and still, no doubt, in existence. T. C. 


Mavor, Psevponym S. i. 305, 393.)— 
I said Mavor's friends might choose between two 
things, but your learned contributor refuses both. 
I never for one moment meant that such a person 
as Wm. Mavor never existed. I have no doubt 
that I know the books to which his name is at- 
tached, as well as anyone. What I desire is to 
distinguish those he wrote from those he did not. 
When his name is on a title- , and when his 
knowledge of the book cuenten | no farther than 
his name, it is to me a pseudonym; if in the 
present day, I should not think it too hard to call 
it an imposition. For instance, when a number 
of fraudulent impostors, at the instigation of pub- 
lishers, used the name of Peter Parley, which is 
characterised, rightly I think, in the Handbook of 
Fictitious Names, as an imposition, does Mr. Krxpt 
think the term as there employed too hard? I 
admit that “imposition” is too severe in the case 
of Wm. Mavor, because literary morality was in & 
very doubtful state in his time, though infinitely 
better than it was fifty years before. But I was 
somewhat nettled at its Soles “ not a little amus- 
ing to find the name ‘ Mavor, Wm.’ mentioned as 
a possible pseudonym,” &c., when in fact it has 
been shown that Wm. Mavor is a pseudonym for 


| Joyce and John Robinson. And to these two I 


will add The Geographical Magazine, 1781, and & 


Dictionary of Natural History, 1784, both pub- 


- 
q 
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lished under the name of Martyn (Biog. Dict., 
1816)." Raten THomas. 

Some oF THE Errors oF Lirerat TRANSLA- 
nion (4% S. i. 168, 299, 348.)—Kerker, in his 
John Fisher, sein Leben und Wirken, Tiibin en, 
1860, seems to fall into a strange blunder. He is 
declaiming against the superstitious reverence of 
the English for oq laws made by Parliament, 
whether such laws be just or unjust, and he goes 
on to say that this reverential feeling for the law 
is called “loyalty ” : — 

“Denn die wohl oft superstitiése Verehrung, welche 
man damals, wie zum Theil noch jetzt, in England dem 
Gesetze zollte (die loyalty) erlaubte Niemanden in ver- 
iichtlichen Ausdriicken, selbst von einem ungerechten, 
durch das Parliament angenommen, Statute zu sprechen.” 


D.J.K. 


The objections of P. Lz Neve Fosrer seem a 

little captious. 
’ We have no one English word but cover to 
express the meaning of the French cowvert as 
applied to a set of articles requisite for a meal ; 
the only way to avoid its use would be to say “the 
table was laid for so many.” But it need not 
be assumed that literary men imagine the word, 
so applied, to mean a dish cover, any more than 
that they imagine the word swite, as applied to a 
set of apartments, meansa train of rooms following 
one about. 

Morale, as a noun, is either Italian or an arbi- 
trary invention; but as it expresses a distinctly 
definite idea, it might well be sanctioned. The 
French word moral in this sense would have no 
meaning at all. 

Locale does not exist in French as a noun, and 
I should therefore be inclined to class it as an 
arbitrary invention, intended to express the slight 
distinction which it conveys, different from the 
English words locality and location. G. K. 


I must candidly confess that I cannot see what 
position HerMENTRUDE intends to take up, which 
would be defensible. 

What is “ plain conventional prose” ? Certain] 
not that authorised by Johnson’s Dictionary, whic 
I have already quoted. Is it the metropolitan 


slang to be found in such ditties as “ Jolly Nose,” | 


or “Villikins and his Dinah,” 7. e. the argot of 
St.Giles and that of the “ other side o’ the vater”? 
George Irvine. 


SHAKESPEARE’s S. i. 368.) — The 


interesting and able researches of your corre- | 


spondent Mr. B. NicHotson, as to the Bible used 
by Shakespeare, reminds me that there is, in the 
possession of Mr. Charles Canning of Tamworth, 

* On the point of imposition, I would draw your cor- 
respondent’s attention to the observations of Tindal, C.J., 
in the case of Wright v. Tallis, 1 Common Bench (re- 
ported by Manning, &c.), 907. 


a black-letter Bible of Shak ian date which , 
contains the names not only of William, but also 
of several other members of his family. I do not 
remember ever to have seen this book mentioned 
by antiquaries or writers on Shakespeariana. 
When I was shown this work I did not take any 
memoranda as to the printer or the date, and 
therefore I cannot, at the — moment, furnish, 
any further particulars. 1 remember to have been 
struck at the time by the curious place chosen for 
the various signatures, namely, at the beginning 
and end of the New and Old Testaments, Xc. 

On my next visit to Tamworth I will examine 
these points more carefully, and forward to you 
further information. One of the names I re- 
member was An (sic) Shakespere. Mr. Canning 
is descended from an old Stratford family, and he 
has, among many other heirlooms, the china cup 
in which Garrick pledged the memory of the im- 
mortal bard at the Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon 
in the year 1769. This cup, or rather quart mug, 
is of Worcester china without a mark, and is 
ornamented with a transfer-engraving of Shake- 
speare, having on one side the tragic, and on the 
other the comic muse, 

With reference to the Bible quotations in Shake- 
speare’s writings, it appears to me very probable 
that many of the passages referred to Mr. 
NicHo.son had, in all probability, become popular 
sayings long before any complete version was 
attempted in our language. 

R. RepeRave. 


SHortHanp (4" i. 416.)— If Aw Inquirer 
will refer to the Phonetic Journal for May 2, Lon- 
don, F. Pitman, he will find full particulars of 
the Shorthand Writers’ Association: a copy of 
the rules, names of the officers, a programme of 
lectures, &c., for the summer season, 

. 


Manchester. 


| Apam or Orteton’s Sayine S. i. 411, —) 
| Adam Torleton, Bishop of Hereford, was one of 
| the three bishops sent to King Edward II. to 
persuade him to resign the crown to his son. The 
anecdote quoted by Mr. TrepEMAN is to be found 
in Baker's Chronicle of the History of England 
(p. 165), as follows : — 


“ At last the pestilent Achitophel, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, devised a letter to his keepers, blaming them for 
giving him too much liberty, and for not doing the ser- 
vice which was expected from them ; and in the end of 
his letter wrote this line —* Edwardum occidere nolite 
timere bonum est’: craftily contriving it in this doubtful 
sense that both the keepers might find sufficient warrant, 
and himself might find sufficient excuse.”—Baker’s Chro- 
| nicle of the Kings of England, 2nd edit., 1653. at 


| Quotations: “ARS LONGA, VITA BREVIS” (4% 
S. i. 366.) —It would appear from Dr. Bland, in 


| his learned little work on Proverbs (ii. 116), that 
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to acquire a moderate portion of knowledge in any 

art or science. I hope the above reference may 

be of some use to Mr. Horrres. W. H.S. 
e Yaxley. 

Rererences Wantep (4 8. i. 170.) — 

25. This will be found in Vita S. Bern., lib. i. 
cap. iy. 21; vol. ii. col. 1071, Opera, ed. Bened., 
1690. 

29. The reference is wrong. The passage may 
be found Jn Psalm. XXXI. Enarr., ii. 26, tom. iv. 
col. 185, ed. Bened., 1679-1700. 


i, 222). The place he wants is Jn Johan. Evang., 
cap. vi. tractat. xxv. 12; tom. iii. pars ii. col. 489. 
This sentence of Augustine has been introduced 
into the Roman canon law: Decret. Gratian., ter. 


a memorandum. 

Some of the passages to which J. B. D. specially 
refers, although not professionally expressed, are 
intelligible enough. 

1. Charter and (precept of ) sasyn without date 
or witnesses. Onsome former occasion of the same 
kind Lord Ruthven had been contented with a holo- 


| graph back bond, which does not require wit- 


pars. De Cons. dist. ii. can. 47, ed. Lugd. 1624, | 


col. 1936, J. A. 


Suprrstirron (4" 8. i. 361.) 
Your correspondent D. J. K. will find the super- 
stition which he mentions prettily described in the 
seventh and eighth stanzas of Burns’s “ Hal- 
loween.” In the copy from which I quote (edi- 
tion by James Currie, M.D., Montrose, 1816,) the 
following note is added : — 

“Burning the nuts is a famous charm. They name 
the lad and lass to each particular nut, as they lay them 
in the fire, and aceordingly as they burn quietly together, 
or start from beside one another, the course and issue of 
the courtship will be.” 

G. K. 


A yen S. i. 237, 370.)— | 
(2° i. 387,870.) | gates, bovates or oxgates, &c. do not represent any 


The curious and interesting document to which 
J. M. has called attention is evidently a copy or 


draft of a letter of instructions sent by Lord Ruth- | - , 
| of draft animals required. 


ven to his law agent in Edinburgh, who had to 
oem the necessary deeds for appointing Sir 
obert Oysleyn to the vacant ecclesastical office 
of Provost of Dirleton. 
It was no doubt retained by his lordship 
when the letter itself was despatched, and the 


nesses, but a well-known rule of Scotch law 
states that such a deed does not prove tts own date, 
He therefore on this present occasion insists on a 
more formal document, signed before two wit- 


@ | Desses and with a formal festing clause, consider- 
I may as well also answer S. S.’s query, (4" S. | ing that the former has na greyhi sekerness—i.e, 


no great secttrity—for which opinion his lordship 
had sufficient reason. 

2. Bruil: it means hold or enjoy it. 

3. Oysleyn. Looking to his lordship’s spelling, 
I am inclined to say that this is a corruption of 


| Joceline. 


4. The term avgmentation is a common law 
word signifying an addition to the salary of a 
clergyman. What his lordship probably means 
is, that in consideration of his present presentee 
resigning the temple lands referred to, and enter- 
ing into the other arrangements, he would be 
content to allow him some addition of income out 


| of his lordship’s own funds, but only during the 


endorsation added to facilitate future reference on | 


his — 
s to the transaction to which it refers, it is 
evidently one of those simoniacal pacts by which 
at the period of the Reformation all the non- 
rochial benefices of Scotland were confiscated 
y their patrons for the benefit of their own 
families. 

It is certainly difficult now to understand clearly 
the instructions of his lordship to his lawyer, for 
two reasons—l. That there may have been pre- 
vious communications in anticipation of the decease 
of the incumbent, which de enable the agent 


to understand his lordship’s wishes though imper- 


lifetime of the writer, and without imposing an 
obligation on his successors. 
Grorer Irvine. 


Lanp Mrasvures §. i. 98, 181, 424.)—I am 
afraid that A. A. will find that the terms plough- 


fixed acreage, but varied in extent with the agri- 
cultural condition of the parish and the number 
Indeed I have no dif- 
ficulty in proving this. In auditing the accounts 
of the two parishes to which I referred, I was 
acting under the Local Act for the County of 
Lanark, passed in 1807. It contains the following 
clause : — 


“ And be it further enacted, That the Trustees in each 
parish shall at the first parish meeting to be held after 
the passing, and by authority of this Act, make up @ 
list of the ploughgates of land. . . and where the list of 
ploughgates .. . has not been ascertained under the 
former law, or where such lists have been improperly or 
inaccurately made up, it shall be in the power of such 
parish Trustees to ascertain and fix what portion of land 
shall constitute a ploughgate, whether the same be kept in 
tillage or pasture ... provided that it shall not be in the 
power of the Trustees of any parish to diminish the extent 
or number of ploughgates therein . . . . and they shall 
further be empowered, at the annual parish meetings, to 
make such alterations upon their lists as may be necessary, 
in consequence of dividing of properties or farms, or of 
the improvement and cultivation of lands, or of any other 


canse,” 
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By a subsequent clause the occupier of each 
gate is bound to furnish “ six days’ labour 
annually of two able men, two able horses, and 
two proper carts, or to pay an assessment in lieu 
thereof, according to the rate of labour in the 
parish, which is proved on oath at every annual 
meeting.” As in the district a man and two 
horses are attached to each plough, and the latter 
at other times draw a cart each, the reason of this 
is apparent. 

At the first meetings held after the passing of 
the above Act, the number of ploughgates fixed 
for one of these parishes, Crawford, was 17}, while 
for Crawfordjohn it was upwards of 20. I do 
not recollect the exact number, as it has been 
altered since that date. Now, by the Ordnance 
Survey, the former contains 60,183 Scotch statute 
acres, the latter only comprises 26,400. 

As to bovates or organgs, I suspect we have the 
same uncertainty, depending on the acreage which 
it takes to feed a beast, which varies with climate, 
culture, and soil. Some English readers of 
“N, & Q.,” accustomed to the rich pasturage of 
the Eastern Counties, may be surprised to learn 
that, on the Highlands of even the south of Scot- 
land, an acre is often required for a single ewe 
and her lamb. Grorek Vere Irvine. 


Porm on Sunpay Scnoors (4" S. i. 269.)— 
Fetrx will allow me to inform him that the 
poem to which be alludes was published in 1816. 
“A Lover of Sunday Schools” offered a premium 
of 20/. for the best poem that might be written on 
the subject, and the prize was awarded to Mr. 
Samuel Whitchurch of Bath: a man of true 
Christian philanthropy, who had devoted much 
of his time and attention to Sunday school in- 
struction. Its title is as follows: — 

“The Sunday School; a Poem. By Samuel Whit- 
church. London: published by W. Kent, &c. 12mo, 
1816.” Pp, 79. 

Mr. Whitchurch, who died December 25, 1817, 
aged ~ was also the author of Hispaniola, 
& poem, 12mo, 1804; and of David Dreadnought, 
or Nautic Tales in Verse, 12mo, 1813. X. A. X. 


and MacCavstanp, or Bv- 
— (4* 8S. i. 413.)—The question is asked by 


“Ts there any relationship between the celebrated 
American General McClellan (the newly-appointed Ame- 


rican Minister to the Court of St. James’s) and Alexander | 
McClellan (Knight in Lennox), who is supposed to have | 


killed the Duke of Clarence at the battle of Baugé, and, 


having taken the coronet from off his head, sold it to Sir | 


John Stuart of Darnley for 1000 angels ?” 


There are two versions of the death of the 
Duke of Clarence, in regard to the persons by 
whom it was effected. That of Walter Bower, 
the continuator of Fordun, states that the duke 


was first wounded in the face by the lance of Sir | 


William de Swinton, and then struck to the 
ground with a mace by the Earl of Buchan: and 
most other chroniclers and historians have fol- 
lowed this statement. The second version is re- 
lated by Buchanan (after giving the first) upon 
the authority of a chronicle of the monastery of 
Pluscardine; but the Knight of Lenox whom he 
names is Alexander Macalselanus, i. e. not McClel- 
lan, but MacCausland. This was, in fact, the 
ancient patronymic of Buchanan’s own family; 
and, under the form of Alerander Macalselanus 
ues Levinianus, he modestly introduces the name 
of Sir Alexander Buchanan, laird of Buchanan, 
his own collateral ancestor in the fourth genera- 
tion. I may add, that I extract these particulars 
from a Lop which will shortly be published in 
the Herald and Genealogist, in which the various 
English and Scotish names connected with the 
battle of Baugé will be elucidated, and in a great 
measure rescued from the various misconceptions 
by which they have hitherto been obscured. 
Joun Gover Nicnots. 


Tue Great Bett or Moscow (4 §S. i. 388, 
446.)—I have been requested by some campano- 
logical friends to translate the work of De Mont- 
ferrand referred to before, and find the following 
difficulties. He gives the dimensions in pieds et 
pouces—feet and inches; but does not say whe- 
ther these are Russian feet, or the French pieds 
usuels, The height he says is 20 ft. 7 in, the 
diameter 22 ft. 8in. Now taking the Russian 
foot at 1:1458 English feet, and the pied usuel at 
1:0986 English feet, we get the following results 
as contrasted with those of Murray. If De Mont- 
ferrand treats of Russian feet, the height is 
23 ft. 7 in. English, and the diameter 26 ft. 4 in. 
If of French feet, the height is 22 ft. Gin., and 
the diameter 24 ft. 9 in. Now Murray gives the 
former 21 ft. 3 in., and the latter 22 ft. 5 in. So 
that, according to these various reckonings, there 
is a difference of nearly four feet in the diameter 
alone, which surely is easily measured—this is 
nearly 20 per cent. There must be a very large 
error somewhere. De Montferrand makes the 
weight 12,000 Russian pouds, This, at 36-1056 
English pounds to the poud, gives a weight of 


193 tons 8 ewt. Could any of your readers put 

me right as to these references? I have no books 

where I am at present, A. A. 
(Of) Poets’ Corner, 


Lycn Gates, Brer House, Hovse 
| (4 S. i. 390, 445.) —I am sure we are all much 
obliged to your correspondents for the very valu- 
| able information they have afforded. Are there 
| any dated examples besides the one at Abbots- 
| Carswell? We are reminded that wood-work of 
Perpendicular character, with cusped barge boards, 
| &e., is common even after the post-Reformation 


period. We are also told, in the south of Eng- 
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land, the “ bier-house” is the place where the 
sexton kept the bier, and the other apparatus 
at funerals; and that this could not have been 
done under the usual lych-gate. Any authentic 
information as to the “ church-house” would also 
be valuable. The general tradition is that, after 
the dissolution of the monasteries, these were 
erected for the use of the destitute poor. The 
earliest in England is said to have been built of 
brick at Hackney, by the celebrated Christopher 
Urswick. In naming these suggestions, it must 
not be supposed we are expressing our own 
opinions ; but feeling it a duty to our work to 
make it as complete as we can, we are only too 
thankful to avail ourselves of the valuable aid of 
“N, & Q.,” and to reserve our judgments till all 
sides are heard. A. A. 
(Of) Poets’ Corner. 


Dramatic Srrvation (4 i. 434.) —The 
situation occurs in Calderon’s En esta Vida todo 
es Verdad y todo Mentira, and in Corneille’s Héra- 
clius; for a notice of which plays see “N. & Q.” 
S, i. 174, 184). 

The “faithful courtier’ Astolfo, having dis- 
closed that one boy is the son of the dead em- 
peror, and the other of Focas the usurper, Focas 
orders both to be killed, hoping that Astolfo will 
speak out and save one : — 

“ Astolfv. Ko te creas de experiencias 
De hijo, & quien otro crié; 
Que apartadas crianzas tienen 
Muy sin carifio el calor 
De los padres; y quiza, 
Llevado de algun error, 
Daras la muerte 4 tu hijo. 

Focas. Con eso en obligacion 
De dartela 4 ti me pones, 
Si no declares quien son. 

Astolfo, Asi quedaré el secreto 
En seguridad mayor; 
Que los secretos un muerto 
Es quien los guarda mejor.” 

Jorn, 1, ed. Keil, tom. i. p. 584. 

“ Leontine. Le secret n’en est su, ni de lui, ni de lui, 
Tu n’en sauras non plus Jes véritables causes : 

Devine si tu peux, et choisis, si tu l’oses. 

L’un des deux est ton fils, et l'autre ton empereur. 

Tremble dans ton amour, tremble dans ta fureur, 

Je te veux toujours voir, quoique ta rage fasse 

Craindre ton ennemi dedans ta propre race, 

Toujours aimer ton fils dedans ton ennemi, 

Sans étre ni tyran, ni pére qu’ demi. 

Tandis qu’autour des deux tu perdras ton étude, 

Mon Ame jouira de ton inqui¢tude : 

Je rirai de ta peine; ou si tu m’en punis, 

Tu perdras avec moi le secret de ton fils.” 
Heraclius, Acte IV. Se. 5. 


I know few better opportunities for a great 
actor than the scene in which each prince insists 
upon being the son of the dead emperor, preferring 
to die as such to living as the heir of the usurper. 

H. B. C, 

U. U. Club. 


Broken Sworp (4" S. i. 389.)—Breaking his 
sword over the culprit’s head is still censé am 
the which a court- 
martial may award to an officer. In Simmons, 
On Courts Martial (5th edition, p. 61), it is men- 
tioned that this punishment was inflicted within 
the last fifty years in the case of an assistant- 
surgeon of the 60th iment (General Order 
Horse Guards, May 28, 1808). , 

Captain Williamson (Discipline of War, 2nd 
edition, 1783, vol. ii. p. 117) mentions that a 
captain was “ broke” in this ignominious manner 
in 1745, for misbehaviour at the battle of Falkirk. 
He adds, that the sentence is executed thus: — 

“The criminal is brought forth at the head of his 
regiment, or the corps in which his disgrace has origi- 
nated, The charge and sentence are read aloud; after 
which his sword is broken over his head, his commission 
torn, his sash cut in pieces and thrown into his face, and 
however scandalous and ludicrous it may appear, he is 
sent off with a kick from the drum-major.” 

In 1779 General Burgoyne, in his Letter to his 
Constituents (he was member for Preston), after 
his return from Saratoga, alludes to this punish- 
ment. He says (p. 16) that the treatment he 
received from the ministry was “ virtually, in 
oo of disgrace, to break my sword over my 

ead.” T. F.S. 


SKEDADDLE (3"S. ii. 326.) — Having seen, in 
a former number of “ N. & Q.” a commentary on 
the word skedaddle, which had lain perdu in our 
Southern States so long, I would offer a “ guess” 
on the subject. 

Gatschadylle Parv.) is interpreted 
bivium and compitum. It probably meant a “ turn- 
stile”; schadylle being evidently the old form of 
“stile.” Uscire is “to go out,” in Italian. M’'oschi 
is the same in the Copt—the origin perhaps of 
our schoolboy word wile. Ual, or dul, is Celtic 
for “‘ going” —aille and aller in French. Skaddle, 
then, would resemble “scatter” —the terminations 
-ul and -er having the same signification. Sceadan 
is old English for “send away,” or “ separate.” 
Scuttle, to “run off,” is that word schadylle; and 
scud is of the same family. To understand how 
skaddle would become skedaddle, we have only to 
remember that primitive law of all vernac 
speech by which the people emphasised their 
expressions in doubling them, or parts of them. 
Skedaddle makes running away still more ridi- 
culous. 

It is curious to think that a great number of 
people’s words, not considered dignified or decent 
enough for a dictionary, are really the most far- 
descended and venerable in the leamieee. The 


slang-glossary has words older than the pyramid 
of Cheops. W. Dd. 
New York. 
Tuackeray’s Portrait (4" S. i. 16, 426.)— 
Referring to the “admirable full-length sketch 
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jn the Cornhill (vol. iii.), I find it gives only a 
back view of the great satirist. But in vol. i. 
233, is another characteristic illustration, in 
which the author is struggling with, or rather 

pulling back, Time. He is in profile. 
MANCUNTENSIS. 


Heart or Prrvce Coartes Epwarp Srvart 
(4* 8, i, 485.)—The lines at Frascati are — 

“ Di Carlo il freddo cuore 
Questa breve urna serra— 
Figlio del terzo Giacomo, 
Signor dell’ Inghilterra, 

“ Fuor del regno patrio 
A lui chi tomba diede ? 
Infedelta di Popolo— 
Integrita di Fede!” 

LyDIARD. 


Rey. Joun Rosrnson i. 257, 394.)— 
In Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors (8vo, 
1816, p. 297,) it is said that the Rev. John Robin- 
son, D.D. of Christ’s College, Cambridge, was 
educated in Archbishop Whitgift’s School at St. 
Bees; and in consequence of some of his publica- 
tions, he was enabled to enter himself in the 
University of Cambridge. I cannot, however, 
find his name among the lists of Cambridge gra- 
duates, 

He appears to have spent much time in collect- 
ing materials for a History of Westmoreland. 
(See the History of Penrith, by J. Walker, 2nd 
edition, p. 176.) He died December 4, 1840, and 
a memoir of him is contained in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1841), N.S., vol. xv. p.320. L. L. H. 


Bioopy Brinez (4 S. i. 194, 397.) — What 
Mr. Groree Lroyp can mean by replying in the 
manner he has to CHITTELDROOG’s query I cannot 
imagine; but as he has raised the question of the 
“Bloody Bridge” of Dublin, and quoted White- 
law and Walsh as his authority, I assume a right 
to differ with him as to his idea, and Whit2law 
and Walsh’s record of the designation of the old 
Bloody Bridge. 

It was about 1670 that it got this sanguinary 
name, and though an attempt was made to change 
it to“ Barrack Bridge,” it still retained its old a 
pellation ; and even to the present day, notwith- 
standing that it has been twice rebuilt, the old 
association hangs about the spot. If any one 
asked for “ Barrack Bridge,” there is scarcely a 
soul in Dublin would know what he meant, while 
the other name would at once give him the means 
of finding the locality. Lio. F. 

Tavern Sirens (4% S. i. 266, 400.) — When 
U. U.’s college friend told him that galore was a 
West of England term for “abundance,” he must 
have iwen misled himself, or was purposely mis- 
leading U. U. 

The word, or rather expression, is one of those 
Irish idioms the compass of which can scarcely 


be expressed in any other langu It may be 
read as “ plenty with no end to it . 

The inn in question (the hospitality of which, I 
have no doubt, was great, if the sign told truth) 
must have been kept by an Irishman, who de- 
signed the sign, for the first line of the poetical 
effusion is eminently Hibernian—“ Here’s Punch 
and all sorts of the best.” 

If galore is a West of England term, I should 
very much like to have its root. Lrom. F. 


Frercuer’s “Purpie Istanp” S. i. 388.) 
No. 10. SirJohn Townshend, Knight, M.P.,married 
Anne, eldest daughter and coheir of Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon, K,B., half-brother of Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, &c. The eldest son of this marriage was 
named Roger, created a baronet 1617. From him 
descend the present Marquis of Townshend, Vis- 
count Sydney, Baron Bayning. A. H. 


#Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
David Gray and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. B 

Essays on Robert Browning’s Poetry. By John T. Nettle- 

ship. (Macmillan.) 

These two volumes are very similar in their character. 
In the first, Mr. Buchanan, himself no mean poet, gives 
us his Confession of Faith, and touches briefly on several 
great and magnificent questions affecting the ic per- 
sonality, illustrating his views by sketches of Whitman's 
writings and Notes on Herrick. But the portion of the 
a = will interest most readers is that in which he 
tells, with much s thy and feeling, the painful story 
of David Gray— and his Gath, and 
calls attention to his poem “The Luggie,” a work but 
little known, but clearly deserving of more notice than it 
has yet received. 

The volume of Mr. Nettleship, who is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Robert Browning, is an outpouring of that 
admiration, and a tribute of acknowledgment of the 
beneficial influences which the poet has exercised over 
the writer—of those tender warnings and encouragements 
which have times out of number intensified the desire 
for truth and right, cheered despondencies, and sweetened 
triumphs, 


Bartholomew Faire, or Variety of Fancies, &c. London, 

1841. (Tuckett.) 

This is the first of a series of reprints of short printed 
Tracts, of a miscellaneous character, including Black-letter 
Ballads, Broadsides, Views, &c. which it is intended so to 
reproduce by the lithographic process, under the direction 
of Mr. Ashbee, as to form absolute fac-similes of the originals. 
The number of copies is to be strictly limited to one hundred, 
and among the first to be issued will be “ Archy’s Dream,” 
1641 ; “ The Stage-Player’s Complaint,” 1641 ; “The Ac- 
tor’s Remonstrance,” 1643 ; “ The Prophesie of Shipton,” 
&c, 1641. 


Tue Hanvev Festivau.—The great musical event of 
1868, the Third Triennial Festival at the Crystal Palace, 
is now so rapidly approaching—the rehearsal being fixed 
for Friday the 12th June—that it may be well to recall 
the attention of our readers to the necessity of securing 
betimes such tickets as they may require. Each year 
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has added to the number of those who have flocked to 
Sydenham to hear the masterpieces of the une of 
composers, performed in a manner worthy of genius ; 
as each year has seen new and marked improvements in 
adding to the interest and effectiveness of the perform- 
ance. This year will form no exception to the latter 
rule. Experience has pointed out yet further acoustical 
advantages, and it may safely be predicted that those 
who attend Tue Messtau on Monday the 15th of June, 
Tue on the Wednesday, or 1x Eoyrt 
on the following Friday, will hear those performances 
executed in a style which has never yet been attained, 
and probably never will be Seinen 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the to be 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
for that purpose: — 

de 


Lerrers ue Mar pe Mowrcatm & MM. De Berryer et 
Mou.” pamphlet ‘Dublished in 1777. A good price will 
Wanted by Mr. J. E. Jones, 12, E 12, Eversholt Street, N.W. 


Buséwr's Cavncues or West Connwazs. 
Hrrcars’s Daew's Hisrony or Vol. II., or any parts. 
Trassactions or rae Pewzance Narvaat Antiquarian 
Secisry. 2 vols., or in parts, 1845-55. 
Transactions or tas Rovas Geotoorcat Society or Coanwatt, any 
volumes. 
ano Macazinr, December, 1844. 
Haw (Rey. R. 8.) Reconns of rae Wesrens Saone. 
Ecnons ov Orv Connwatt. 
Hoan’ Account or rae _Istawns oF 72. 
Bontase’s ano Passent Strate or Tae ws or 
1756. 
Tue Decron. Vols. L. VL. ove, lot. 
anpson'’s Cranisa. Vol. I. 12mo, calf. 
Wanted by Bookworm, 11, Market-Jew Seoeet Penzance. 


Sastvsr. In red morocco. 

Sorreninves oy THe 

Preawrea Parens. Original Edition, 1837. 

Cavimenann’s Fontose. 

—— Taste- 

Indonospy Lecencs. 3 vols. 

Points or Humovn. parts. 
Anpamwo L’Apamo Sacna 1613. 


Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street. 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Urrvensat Cataroove or Booss ow Anr.—All Additions and Cor- 

be addressed to the Editor. South Kensington Museum, 
ion, 

jms png 5 died between the hours of ten and eleven on the night 

Oon Qoearsr from —_— Terrace, Cheltenham, will, we are 

Se not publishing a query on a matter 80 


pure 
M. Y. L. Ts dept ence of boiling to death in England is noticed in 
“N. Q.” 3rd 8. xi. 333. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


E PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
laid Note, 2s., pnd 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., and per ream. 
tsides Hand- made Foolseap, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
nt Mraw Note, 2s. 6d. 
Manurcript Paper ( ‘Netter shee), rales ruled or ~ 
sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or per ream. 
empie Dveiope, ne 4. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the firet firet Artists, from 
ram. twe letters, from 6s. 6d.; shoes 


Pencil Sketch, is. each: 


Morou 
Dies, from 4a. 6d. Preliminary 
Stamping ( Relief), reduced to |s. per 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Manufacturing Stationers. 


192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


BOOK-BUYERS. — Tuomas Beer's New 
CATALOGUE now Ready of Rare and Valuable BOOKS in ail 
Trials, Ballads. "dent by post for THOMAS 
ac. 
15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, We Libres PHOMAS BEET, 


WATSOW'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandi Fy 
with Per dozen, 34s.; bottles and 


equa onen, 
lll.4s. A saving of 2s. per dozen. Railway carri: id to 
land and Wales, Per mask 
to all England and Wales. 
W.D. WATSON, Wine I 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Square, London, W.C. 


Established 1841. Full Price Lists application. 


free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
ced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on eo Wines). One guinea per dozen, 
Ww. BL WATSON, Win eash. Three dozen 
IN, Wine and 73, Great Russell 

bq London, Established 


Qi MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles Cases 
cluded. “Terme cash, prepaid. Post-ceders pay. able » 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), !, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


DGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE 8T. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 183s., 20s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 


Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 848., 96s, 
GOO) HERRY, 


D DINNER 
At 24s. and 30s. per 
Superior Golden Sherry ...........- 368, 8nd 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown . 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 308., 36s., 428., 488., 608., and Sts. 
Very Choice Old Port........ 488, 608. Sts. 
CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 


Rudesheimer, Steinberg. Liebfraumilch, 
60s.; iteinb 728., 848., to 120a.; Braunberger, 


Grunhausen, 488. to 84s.; sparkling Mose 
66s., 78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack, meey, 
Front: ermuth, > Christi, Imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. Fine old nac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign of every ption. 

On | alee or reference, any quantity will be 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 138, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
(Originally established 1667.) 


ETALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
mercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the In incomparable 
of or Marenrat, 
Action, and Gasat will ensure universal 


of every Dealer in . World; Wholesale, at Werks, 
Graham Street, Birmi 
1, John Street, New York. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 
The Original. Used in the army and navy, by and 
most every tamily, for securing wearing , against loss or 
tnistahe. "This ink does not corrode the coxaune of the finest fabric, and 
cannot be ae for blackness or —, Price is. per bottle.— 
Prepared only 1 BOND, 10, Bi Street. London, E.C. 
and sold by ail emists and Stationers. sors should be careval 
eo our trade . an unicorn, on the outside wrapper of 
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LAW LIFE IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1823. 


INVESTED ASSETS — Upwarps oF FIVE AND A 
QUARTER MILLIONS. 

ANNUAL INCOME—Hatr a 
CLAIMS PAID—Srven anp A HALF MILLIons. 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE PROFITS ALLOTTED TO 
THE ASSURED QUINQUENNIALLY. 


BONUSES HITHERTO ADDED TO POLICIES— 


Urwarps or Four MILurons. 
For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., apply 
to the Actuary at the Office, Fleet Street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & Co. 
THE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 


OMESTIC MACHINES, From £5 5s. 
‘LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


VWF. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


. and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


Brown AND POLSON’ 


CORN FLOUR 
for 
Children’s Diet. 
“Sold by Grocers and Confectioners. 
FRY’SsS cHO CO LAT 
FRY’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE FOR EATING, 
in Sticks and 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


FRY'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE IN CAKES. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 
ALVANISM v. RHEUMATIS M, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS BXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
ea, L-umbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, Nervous 
Deafness, pilepsy, Indigestion, Functional Disorders, &e.—ON LOAN. 
For sscertaining the efficacy, a TWST of real VOL.TA-ELECTRIC 
Self-applicable CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will 
be sent gratis for a week. Price from 5s. to 22s., aceording to power. 
Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. 
Pamphiets post free. 
J. PULVERMACHER, No. 200, Regent 
treet, W., 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended asa simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 

hey act asa  paeenee tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild im their 

Operation ; safe under any and of persons 
= v4 bear testimony to the benefits to be derived frorg their use. 

in Bottles at is, lid., 2s. 9d. and Is. each, in every town 1 the 


CAUTION |_Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not 
e persuaded to purchase the various imitations. — 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND. PILLS.. 
A WORD OF PROMISE.— All sufferers from cores ulcers, 
scorbutic affections, and skin diseases. may confidently commence the 
treatment of their several infirmities with those healing and cleansing 
Temedves. Under Holloway's well-tried medicaments the worst cases 
will socn *ssume a more kindly aspect ; and in the progress of the 
nen the afflictet will neither be emb.rrassed by difficulties, nor dis- 
_ ned by failures. A little perseverance, and moderate attention 
Sit “ directions for use enveloping each packet of Ointment and 
‘s, wili enable every invalid to cure himself, and to conduct his 
ee 0 s successful issue; and he may feel assured that by fol- 
ing this simple but searching treatment, his skin will be made 
sound, severe spared, and health restored. 
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ESTABLISHED 184, AND INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER. 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
\) (Fire and Life), 37, Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate rates of 
Premium. Liberal conditions. Prompt settieme: ts. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assist.-Secretary. 
37. Cornhill, London. 


Ix POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by injury and 
21,000 in Case caused by 
A CCIDENT. oF ANY KIND 
May be secured by an sonnet Payment of from 43 to 46 5s. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
| particulars apply to, the to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
orat 
and 10, STREET. 
W.J. VIAN, Secretary. 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has « clear magnifying power of 32,000 times, shows 
all kinds of Animeleul# in Water, Circulation of the Blood, &c. &c., 
Adulteration of Food, Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope that every 
Surgeon, Dentist, Schoolmasier, Student, and Working Man should 


ve. 
It is yy by the Press (and all scientific men who have seen 
ith, to the best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever in- 
ve 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope Micro- 
scope, and is twice as good as the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has 
been awarded so many prises medals), as mag | be inferred from the fol- 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae himsclt 


+ 12th, 1867. 
Mr, McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 


"Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate Lenses, I write to 
ask your t2rms for supplying me with the same per 20 gross, as I con- 
sider them superior tomine. Yours, &c., 

“ RAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 
I beg to inform the public that I have no Agent any where, and all 
tended Agents are impostors. The above instrument can only be 
had from me, in Birmingham. Those st a distance who care for in- 
struction and amusement, can have it safe and See bY sample post, 


| with book of full instructions, a receipt of 32 Postage Stamps. 


Samples sent abroad 2 extra Stam 
All persons wishing further oo and testimonials, must send 
stamped and addressed envelop. 
Address, A. McCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument Maker, 
ad Blucher Street, Birmingham. 


CHW EPPE’ S MINERAL WATERS. — By 
\ Special Apocintnent to Her Majesty and H.R Il. the Prince of 
Wales. —S— ttle is 7 by a label having name and trade 
-—Manu at London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, Glasgow, 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 

opey. Numerous respectable references, among which are All 

Siow Clergy-houses, Margaret Street, ; the Rev. W. Kichards, 

Kegent's Park ; Castle, near Inverness ; 

Hall, The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Green 
&e — Address JOHN EDWARDS & CO., 1, Vansittart Street, Deptford 


London, 8.E. 

CURE YOURE, BY THE PATENT SELF- ADIUSTING 

TIVE AND ELECTRIC-BEL 

Sufferers Debility, Painful Indigestion, 

Weakness, &c., can now cure shomestves b: only 
y” in Europe, protected by Her M s Great Seal. Free 
for One Stamp, by H. JAMES, ESy. 29 (Medical Electrician to the 
London Hospitals;, Percy House, Bedford Square, London. 
N.B.—Medicine and Fees Superseded. Cietrenee to the leading 
Phy sicians of the Day. 


DINNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA. - 

The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN. HE \DACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : and 
the best mild aperient for delicate s. especial! apted for 
LADIEs, CHILDREN, and INFAN TORD a CU., 
172, New Bond street, London, end of all Chemists. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A MEMOIR OF BARON BUNSEN. Extracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness 
BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations and Two Portraits, 42s. 
** It is very long since any memoir of interest to be compared with this has been brought before English readers.” ‘ai 
“ There is not a page of it which is not worthy of Bunsen, which even own te 


These volumes the record of one of the purest and noblest lives that have been lived. Ti bo inpenible to send hen wie 
aspirations of one’s nature being ‘itickened and kindled by the life which they describe." 


TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA AND THE GALLA COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS. of the 
late WALTER PLOWDEN. By TREVOR CHICHELE PLOWDEN, 8vo, with Two Maps, price 18s, 
<r The last two chapters state one or two facts which may yet be usefully remembered before the whole Abyssinian business is 
From of conversation with Theodore of a very recent date, found among Mr. Plowden's MSS., it appears that that monarch we 
= 7 intelligible. Greater care in breaking his fall to him might have saved us from a costly expedition Economwe, 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD IN 1868: a Third Series of Essays on Questions of the Day, 
Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 8vo, price 15s. 


1. Report of the Ritual Commission. By Rev. Dr. LITTLE- 9. The Supernatural. By Rev. E. G. WOOD, M.A. 
DALE. 10. Ecclesiastical Music. By Rev. J. R. LUNN, B.D. 


2. Defects in the Training of Girls. By a Mother. ll. Spiritual Worship. By Rev. J. 8. POLLOCK, M.A. 

3. Invocation of Saints. By Rev. Canon HUMBLE, M.A. 12. Retreats. By Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. 

4. Missions and Preaching Orders. By Rev. J. E. VAUX, M.A 13. Prayers for the Dead. By Rev. P. CHEYNE. 

5. Abolition of Marriage. By A. R. COOKE. 14. Priests and Physicians. By A. MEADOWS, M.D. 

6. Schools of Thought in the Church. By Rev. 8. B. GOULD, M.A. 15. Church Politics. By Rev. E. L. BLENKINSOPP, M.A. 
7. Immoral Literature. 16. Art and Religion. By W. BURGES, F.R.I. B.A. 

8. Charitable Trusts and their Future. By C. BROWNE, M.A. 17. The Natal Scandal. By a Layman. 


Retters and of Francis Bacon. Newly | Tales of Ancient Greece. By the Rev. G. W. 


y | 
collected and By JAMES SPED- | COX, M.A. Being a Collective Edition ,, the Author's Stories 
DING. Vols. III. and we = with Portrait and Facsimile. from the Greek Classics. Complete in one Volume. 
(Just ready. | (Next week, 


; Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Translated | 
from the German of Dr. E. Zeuzen, by the Rev O. J. REICHEL, x. O. Muller's History of the Literature of 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. ANCIENT GREECE. continued iafter the Author's death Wy 
e College, 
Indian Polity: a View of the System of Ad- | bridge. New Impression. 3 vols. 8vo, Portrait, zis. 

Fellow of the University of Calcutta.’ 8vo. [On Wednesday next. | The Baris of Granard: ® Memoir of the Noble 
Written by Admiral the Hon. 


d Journals, Conversations, 4c. relatiag to Ire- | GEORGE ARTHUR HASTINGS, present 
7 LAND. By the late NASSAU W. SENIOR. 2 whe v0, 80, price 10s, a 
ust ready. | 
Reminiscences of Feltz 3 aondelsscha-Bar- Mental and Moral Science: a Com haere 
HOLDY tistic | Psycho! thics. By ALEX ANDER BAIN, M.A. 
Post 8vo. (Just ready. | 
The Life of Franz Schubert. Translated from | So Mistery 
the German of Vow A. D. COLE- a 5 
RIDG Cass TINEAU, M.A. Second Edition revised, and continued to 
Coli (Vext week. time of Samuel. 2 vols. 8vo. Cn June 


{ 
| 

the gem The Sea Fisherman; comprising | the Chief, 
f DAVIDSON, D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8v0, 30s, Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and oeeday 

Aa ance a ets, and remarks on 
The Woman Blessed by all Generations; or, | LA OCKS- Second enlarged, with ‘ore in Wand 

' Mary the Object of Vi ion, Confidence, and Imitation to all 


Christi By the Re RAPHAEL MELLA, D.D. P.3.M. 8vo, 
with 178 Graphoty pe Illustrations, price the Surgical Treatment of Children's 


rgeon for 
The Silver Store. Collected from Medieval | Children, to and in 
Christian and Jewish Mines. By SASINE BARING-GOULD, | to the Metropolitan Police. “Svo, pp. 92, with 9 © 
: M.A. Crown 8vo, price 6s. graphic Plates and 95 Woodcuts. (On Thursday next. 
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